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Chronicle 


Home News.—Recent events have shown a sharp 
division of opinion in Federal circles on the question 
of enforcement of the Volstead law. General Andrews 
had proposed the purchase of all 
existing stocks oi liquor by the 
Governmént, which would there- 
after market it. This proposal was rejected on the 
ground that it would put the Government into busi- 
ness and probably not abolish the present glaring 
evils. Later, apparently without consulting his 
superiors, he proposed a Federal inquiry into the 
subject on the lines of the Morrow aircraft inquiry. 
This proposal also was rejected by Mr. Mellon, and 
rumors of Mr. Andrews’ resignation began to cir- 
culate. 

A very serious downward movement of stocks 
began on February 26 and continued for several days 
with increasing force. There was an evaporation of 
value of several billions of dollars, 
but a large part of this was merely 
a “paper” loss. Though this bear 
movement was largely professional, yet it was also 
connected with a matter of nation-wide importance. 
This was the decision by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, by a vote of 7 to 1, to deny the so- 
called Nickel-Plate merger, by which five railroads 
with 9,000 miles of roadway would have been con- 
solidated. On the question of merging transportation, 
the Commission was favorable. The application for 
consolidation was denied because of the financial 
provisions. These, in a word, would give a group in 
the holding company full control and would keep 
the large mass of stockholders out of control by is- 
suing to them non-voting stock. Hence, this deci- 
sion is in a line with a very strong movement at 
present against such mergers, as explained in another 
column of this issue. 

Another recent interesting development in politics 
was the announcement of the candidacy for the Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial nomination of George F. Brennan, 
Democratic leader of Chicago. This 
announcement is taken everywhere 
as one of great importance. Mr. 
Brennan has, by this action, gathered to himself all 
the opposition to the World Court and at the same 
time the anti-prohibition sentiment in Chicago. Sen- 
ator McKinley voted for the World Court, and as a 
“dry ” is fighting for the Republican nomination; and 
though Mr. Brennan evidently counts on ultimate 
success against the Republican nominee, yet his an- 
nouncement may have the effect of bringing about 
the nomination of Mr. McKinley as a stronger can- 
didate than his rival, Frank L. Smith. 

Official advices from Washington continue to show 
that the Administration professes to be optimistic 
about the dispute between this country and Mexico. 

The latest note to that country was 

Mexico described as certain to bring about 

an agreement, though how any 

agreement would be possible without an amendment 

to Mexico’s Constitution, or else flagrant violation 

of the Constitution, was not clear. Meanwhile strong 

protests continued to be heard in this country against 
the religious persecution now raging. 


Politics 


Austria.—Europe is buzzing just now with rumors 
regarding so-called Pan-German aspirations. Dr. 
Seipel, who had been quoted as favoring such a solu- 

A World tion for Austria, has flatly denied all 

of the statements attributed to him. It 
Rumors is merely a case of “ jumpy nerves,” 

is his humorous description of the European situa- 
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tion. The incident again shows how circumspectly 
the back-stairs gossip of the press on international 
questions must be taken. Mussolini’s recent fulmin- 
ations and his methodical Italianizing of Southern 
Tyrol would in reality be the most effective methods 
possible for bringing about an Austro-German al- 
liance. Austria would thus perforce be driven to 
Germany as her last hope. On the other hand friend- 
ly trade agreements with Austria on the part of 
Italy and the Little Entente would bring about the 
opposite results and retard also the Pan-Slav move- 
ment, which Italy may perhaps dread even more 
seriously. Hungary has at last seen the light, and 
after interminable negotiations has removed the 
obstacles which prevented free economic intercourse 
between herself and Austria. The treaty implies an 
inestimable benefit to both countries. 


China.—Just when the Christian world is discuss- 
ing the intolerance of Mexico toward Catholicity the 
Peking Cabinet has drafted a mandate barring all 
anti-Christian moves. The action 
was evidently taken in response to 
protests from the legations, particu- 
larly the French, against religious hostility mani- 
fested in some quarters. The mandate says, among 
other things: “ The Roman Catholic and other Chris- 
tian religions have been allowed in this country in 
accordance with treaties between China and foreign 
countries, under which they must be duly protected. 
After the establishment of the Republic freedom in 
religious beliefs was specially given.” 

The controversy between the Foreign Commis- 
sioner of Customs and the Canton Government which 
came to a head with the closing of the ports of Can- 


Anti-Christian 
Activity 
Barred 


Canton ton and Whampoa has been settled 

Customs’ ° 
Conieuneren by the surrender of goods seized by 

Settled the Canton strikers and by the issue 


of a proclamation that all formalities in landing goods 
and paying customs must be complied with. The Com- 
missioner closed the ports to compel action by the 
authorities against alleged illegal seizure of cargoes 
between the ships and the Custom Houses by pickets 
for the native committee which has directed the anti- 
foreign strike of the last few months and which was 
seriously hampering trade. 


France.—Details of an insidious campaign which 
is being quietly carried on by anti-Catholic elements 
are furnished in the report of a special correspondent 
to the English Catholic Times. It 


French ig. 
Clergy shows that the vicious program of 
Menaced persecution outlined by M. Herriot 


when he assumed office as Premier was not aban- 
doned. Though there has been no attack on the 
Church in the open, in the municipalities a new and 
altogether significant course of persecution of the 
country clergy is being carried on. It consists in ex- 
ploiting the poverty of the priests, by forcing them 
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to leave their dwellings through inability to pay the 
increased rents. In some quarters rich supporters 
of the anti-clericals buy the presbyteries over the 
head of the clergy, and then confront them with notice 
to quit.. The fact that these dwellings, formerly the 
property of the Church, were provided by generous 
Catholics has no weight in court. In Chartres a com- 
mittee of prelates and laymen has been formed to 
prevent the campaign’s progress; in Brittany, the 
Bishop of St. Brieuc has closed the church at Le 
Hinglé as a protest against the move. Similar action 
was taken at Técou, and at Labatside St. Pierre, 
where the municipal authorities broke open the door 
of the church, and ordered that the Angelus should 
be rung regularly, despite the withdrawal of the 
clergy. At Pibrac the parish priest has been ordered 
to vacate his dwelling by April 1, that the State school 
may be transferred to the building. Thus is the anti- 
clerical movement being resumed. That the wide- 
spread campaign is being inspired from some national 
headquarters, is evident from the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of so many hostile moves. 

By a vote of 413 to 71, the Chamber of Deputies, 
after a four days’ debate, approved the Locarno 
treaty, March 2. Premier Briand, in his appeal for 

Affairs support of the compact stirred his 
in hearers by eloquence such as he had 
Parts never before shown in any cause.—-— 
Negotiations have begun at Paris with the representatives 
of the Soviet Government, regarding the Franco- 
Russian debt. Ambassador Rakovsky had anounced 
at Moscow that a settlement was possible only if 
approached in a practical, rather than a legislative 
spirit. Approximately three billion dollars is the sum 
involved, two-thirds representing pre-war Govern- 
ment and municipal loans. 

No sign has been given of any agreement between tlie 
French and Spanish authorities as to the former’s 
desire to pursue the enemy’s forces in the Spanish 
zone in the Riff. In the region of 


After the P 
Winter Taounat, where the natives have 
Quiet been consistently loyal to the 


French, three villages have been burned by Abd-el- 
Krim’s warriors, whose activities against other points 
within the French lines have been repulsed. An at- 
tack on the Mtioua tribes, whose fidelity the French 
have never questioned, cost the native allies a heavy 
price before French troops from the base north of 
the Ouergha River and from the neighborhood of 
Fez, could come to their relief. 


Germany.—A clear definition of the principles guid- 
ing German participation in the League of Nations 
was given by Chancellor Luther in an address at 
Hamburg. At the same time he 
appealed to the Allies on their part 
to clear away all misapprehension 
regarding the future composition of the League Coun- 
cil. In all the discussions regarding Germany’s entry 
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into the League, he stated, it had been evident to 
the German delegates that naturally no important 
change would be made in the Council before Ger- 
many’s entry in the session about to begin. This was 
as self-evident as that a permanent seat on the League 
Council would be accorded to her. A change at the 
present time would plice Germany in a “ politically 
impossible position.” Only after Germany has be- 
come a member of the Council, he added, can she 
have the practical experience intelligently to discuss 
the proposals for expansion of the Council. In a 
word, Germany merely insists that no changes take 
place in the Council until after her admission, and 
that no new nations be admitted simultaneously with 
her. 


Great Britain—The chief national interest as We 
go to press centers about the Government’s attitude 
regarding the simultaneous admission of the three 
Latin nations along with Germany 
into the League Council, as re- 
ported elsewhere. Leave to in- 
troduce a birth-control bill into Parliament has been 
voted down by a majority of more than two to one, 
the party lines being quite forgotten in the division. 
Premier Baldwin has announced in the House 
that an Imperial Conference has been arranged for 
October. In making the announcement he said that 
he hoped that all the Dominion Prime Ministers 
would be able to be present, as well as a representa- 
tive from India. Press comments question whether 
South Africa and Canada will respond as it is under- 
stood that the chief business will center about the 
Locarno treaties and neither of these countries has 
shown a willingness to assume additional obligations 
in Europe by reason of the agreement. 


Political 
Problems 








Greece.—The Government has appealed to the 
League of Nations to assist her in the dispute she 
has with Turkey over the settlement of the Maritza 
River frontier issue. She did this 
by virtue of the privilege given in 
the Lausanne Treaty and her action 
is interpreted as paving the way for the friendly con- 
sideration of the League for Greece should the dis- 
pute terminate in military operations against Tur- 
key. Rumors in Athens that seem to have origin- 
ated in Belgrade state that Jugoslavia is going to 
recall its Minister as a protest against anti-Jugoslav 
manifestations. From the same source comes the 
unauthenticated report of the discovery of a plot, in- 
stigated by the Greek Government, to assassinate 
General Plastiras, former Dictator of Greece. 


The Government's 
Troubles 





Ireland.—The appointment of Professor J. M. 
O’Sullivan, Parliamentary Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, to the Ministry of Education has 

The New met with general approval. It is 
Minister of anticipated that he will make an ex- 
Sameatien cellent Minister and that the Ex- 


ecutive will be strengthened by his membership in 
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the Council. The problems that Professor O’Sulli- 
van has to face are many and serious and in some 
sections of the country important reforms are nec- 
essary both in material school equipment and in rais- 
ing educational standards. In view, however, of what 
has been accomplished under most critical circum- 
stances in the past few years only a rank pessimist 
would doubt that actual constructive educational re- 
forms are taking place. Professor O’Sullivan has 
occupied the Chair of History in the University of 
Dublin since 1910. He is a nephew of the Bishop of 
Kerry and was educated at St. Brenden’s, Killarney, 
Clongowes and the National University, later study- 
ing at two German universities. 

A great deal of interest centers about the extra- 
ordinary Ard Fheis called to convene on March 9. 
Just what the issue will be is highly problematical. 

The It is said that Mr. de Valera will 

Ard Fheis move a resolution that once the 

Convention = Dail admission oath of allegiance 

be removed, it will cease to be a matter of principle 

whether the Republicans should be represented in 

that body and consequently it will become the policy 

of the organization to elect members at the next elec- 

tions. It is understood, however, that many of the 

Republicans differ from Mr. de Valera on the ques- 
tion, 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Churchill, has been visting Belfast as the guest of 
Sir James and Lady Craig. Though given an off- 
cial reception on his arrival and ap- 


Churchill ‘ . 
Visits parently a hearty welcome it will 
Belaet be recalled that on his last visit 


some fourteen years ago he was mobbed in this same 
city by angry Unionists because of his advocacy of 
home rule for Ireland. On that occasion he was 
smuggled from the city to avoid further trouble. Dur- 
ing this visit the Belfast University honored him with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Italy.—In an interview with a correspondent of 
Le Petit Parisien, Premier Mussolini has defended his 
course in the recent Italo-German controversy. He 
announced his intention of further 


Premier aig? : Rte ‘ 
Defends fortifying the Italian position in 
Policy the Upper Adige. One thousand 


families would shortly be sent from Italy to that re- 
gion, he announced, to carry on cultivation of the 
land, and augment the Italian element resident there. 
The pan-Germanic menace, the Premier maintained, 
must be offset by a closer union between France and 
Italy, and by the admission of Poland to permanent 
membership in the League Council. 

General Cesare Rossi, former head of the Fascist 
Press Bureau, fleeing from the Italian coast to Nice, 
France, February 26, declared to an Associated Press 
correspondent that Fascismo iv 
Italy, created for a good purpose, 
has been prostituted by Benito 
Mussolini. The latter, he claimed, was responsible for 
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the murder of the Socialist Deputy Matteoti, and 
those who are shortly to be tried for the crime are 
merely pawns in a game which they do not under- 
stand. Mussolini’s former lieutenant maintains that 
he will expose conditions in Italy and reveal “a story 
appalling in its perversity.” 


Mexico.—Most Rev. José Mora y Del Rio, Arch- 
bishop of Mexico City, was acquitted by the District 
Court of the charge of violating the Constitution. It 
will be remembered that he was ac- 
cused of rebellion on account of 
having manifested his disapproval 
of articles of the Constitution prejudicial to Catholics. 
——Reference was made in these columns last week 
to the remonstrance addressed to the Secretary of 
the Interior by Archbishop Ruiz of Michoacan. In it 
he stresses the fact that the Government, in closing 
Catholic seminaries, normal schools and commercial 
colleges, asylums, orphans’ homes and benevolent in- 
stitutions, is acting in direct opposition to and viola- 
tion of Article 3 of the Mexican Constitution which 
refers only to primary schools, both elementary and 
high. He says: “Such violations have been 
committed without any form of process, with- 
out any written order and without chance for 
legitimate defense. . . . I ask that Catholics be giver 
the natural right of defense, guaranteed to them by 
the law.” The Secretary of Education has ordered 
all private schools to apply for a Government permit 
to teach, adding that such licensed institutions may 
impart no religious instruction nor be affiliated with 
any church. The regulations to teachers prohibit 
them from membership in a religious order or con- 
gregation. A news item of the Universal from the 
State of Colima reports confiscation of the property 
of the Bishop of that district and the closure of the 
Hospicio Josefino. Many inmates were left without 
a place of refuge. The chief school in the State has 
been nationalized. In an editorial the same paper de- 
clares that “no necessity can be seen for the execu- 
tion of such radical measures in religious affairs.” 
In his address before the Knights of Columbus on 
February 28 in Brooklyn, Bishop Kelley of Okla- 
homa, Director of the Catholic Extension Society of 
America, refuted the Mexican Government’s charge 
that American priests have been concerning them- 
selves with politics. This report, according to him, 
is merely a device on Mexico’s part to draw public 
attention away from its proposed theft of American 
owned properties. The day before the Secretary of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
representing nine Protestant mission boards in Mex- 
ico, stated in an address in New York that no evaz- 
gelical missionaries had been expelled from the coun- 
try nor any of their schools closed. On March 3 
the first religious refugees from Mexico arrived in 
New York harbor. There were eleven priests, four 
bothers of the Marist Order and a Carmelite nun in 
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the party. One of the number, a Vincentian father 
who acted as spokesman for the rest, told of their 
treatment by the Mexicans. He and three other 
priest companions were arrested while at dinner in 
a seminary at Mount Merida, Yucatan. “The first 
day and night,” he added, “we spent in the hold of 
the ship with some pigs. When the captain learned 
we were refugees, however, he apologized and gave 
us first-class accommodations.” He stated that 
scores of priests who were in fear of deportation were 
in hiding all over Mexico. 


League of Nations.—The discussions which have 
arisen on the question of increasing the permanent 
seats in the League Council, so as to enlarge Latin 

; A influence, show how precariously 

Protracted balanced the Locarno treaties are. 

Tension In the early part of last week Sir 
Austen Chamberlain still insisted in the Commons 
that Britain had not committed herself to any deci- 
sion on this point. His argument was that no agree- 
ment could be reached at Geneva if each delegation 
had previously announced what its policy would be 
and if, consequently, compromise would be out of the 
question. The possibility of the assignment of per- 
manent Council seats to Poland, Spain and Brazil, 
or to any one of these countries singly, continued 
to create intense excitement not only in England, 
but also in all other nations directly or indirectly af- 
fected. The attitude of Germany has been described 
in the Chronicle for that country. The most impor- 
tant issue at present is not the ultimate admittance 
of these countries to permanent seats in the League 
Council, but their admission simultaneously with Ger- 
many. Though Chamberlain was known to favor 
France’s demands, it was likely that Briand would be 
asked to yield, in order to avert a crisis in the British 
Cabinet, which was divided on the question. 





This year will be celebrated the second 
centenary of the canonization of St. Aloysius. 
Next week, the well known writer, C. C. 
Martindale will offer an interpretation of the 
Saint to modern youth, in an article entitled 
“The Real St. Aloysius.” 

Ronald Knox is the next contributor to our 
series on the Novel. He is perhaps better 
known as the man who brought humor into 
apologetics than as a litterateur. 


Other features will be “Croagh Patrick”, 
by Ella M. E. Flick; “An Irish Bishop of 
Danzig”, by John F. Fogarty; and the second 
instalment of Mr. Brady’s article on Tacna- 
Arica. 
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Justice and Law in Mexico 


Y INVITATION of the New York World President 

Calles of Mexico recently explained in the columns 
of that journal that there was no religious persecution 
in Mexico whatever. In the words of the World's head- 
liner, it is a “question of law, not of persecution.” 

While the World, usually an intelligent advocate for 
freedom and justice, need offer no apologies for opening 
its columns to President Calles, the absence of all editorial 
comment upon that official’s explanations is significant. 
This silence is particularly regrettable since in an earlier 
issue the World had advanced the argument that what- 
ever might be said as to the manner of enforcement 
Mexico was wholly justified in demanding that her laws 
be obeyed and her Constitution respected. This position 
does not differ greatly from that of the Nation, whose 
editor was at pains to explain that no Catholic in Mexico 
could complain of injustice when robbed of his property 
since the laws of Juarez had taken that property from 
him years ago! But from the World a saner view of 
right and justice might have been looked for. 

Jus est quod jussum est, that is justice which has been 
enacted, is not a safe maxim. If the World asks an in- 
stance, let it reflect upon its pet aversion, the Volstead 
act. The maxim places every right, however sacred, at 
the mercy of the majority. Once it is accepted as a prin- 
ciple, the right of a man to hold property, to marry, to 
control the education of his children, or not to marry 
but to devote himself entirely to works of religion, in 
accordance with the dictates of his conscience, ceases to 
exist. A right which depends upon the will of a majority 
is not a right, but at best a concession. This is a truth 
of which the World is well aware; or was in the days of 
the late Frank Cobb who made its editorial page a keen 
and forceful exponent of the old doctrine, to which his 
magic pen imparted the charm of novelty, that all men 
possess certain rights which no Government may take 
away and no majority however great destroy. There has 
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never been a tyrant who did not work through legal forms. 
So-called “law” has been the favorite weapon of the op- 
pressor from the days of the pagans who made allegiance 
to Christ disloyalty to the Emperor, down to the Oregon- 
ites and Bolsheviki in the twentieth century who branded 
as a criminal the man who dared assert his right to con- 
trol the education of his children. 

Rights are a mockery when they can be thus deleted 
by majorities. It was against this tyranny that our fathers 
sought to raise a barrier when in the Declaration they 
set forth the doctrine that all men had by gift of their 
Creator, the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The principle is general in its application. If it is 
true for Americans, it is true for all men, including the 
Mexicans; if it is false in Mexico, it is likewise false in 
the United States ; if it is the assertion of a natural right, 
as it assuredly is, then all laws and Constitutions which 
violate it are by that fact null and of no binding force 
whatever. In defending Calles and the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the World defends every Government strong 
enough to despoil and oppress the weak, and every Gov- 
ernment that sets at naught religious and civil liberty. 
For of such liberty there is none in Mexico. It is quite 
true that the American Government has no concern in 
the internal affairs of that country. But this does not 
mean that it must be ignorant of what is commonly 
known; and it certainly does not mean that as Americans 
we can look with complacency upon a Government which 
deliberately defies the immutable principles of right and 
justice. 

The great meeting which took place at Washington on 
March 7, under the direction of the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, should be the first of similar gatherings in all parts 
of this country. What Lincoln said of individuals is true 
of nations: when they deny liberty to others they are 
themselves unworthy of it and cannot long enjoy it. We 
have no thought of “intervention” diplomatic or other- 
wise by the United States in Mexico. But with the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore in his plea for the persecuted Cath- 
olics in that unhappy country, we protest against the false 
and liberty-destroying theory now gaining ground in this 
country that men have no rights which Governments are 
bound to respect. 


Wicked New York or Virtuous Memphis? 


HE Clipsheet of the Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 

tion and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for March 1, is printed, in violation of a pri- 
mary editorial rule, on both sides. The issue also bears 
other signs of haste, such as the use gf “ Romish” for 
“ Catholic,” and the threadbare reference to New York as 
a city in which “assaults and murders are being openly 
committed every day.” This is the “liquor lawlessness ” 
which began when Governor Smith “ gave the order for 
the repeal of the enforcement law of that State.” 

It is quite true that there is an appalling amount of law- 
lessness in New York, and we quite agree with all that 
the Clipsheet has to say in condemnation of the frightful 
spectacles openly exhibited on certain New York stages. 
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But the connection between this immoral stage and the re- 
peal of the Mullen-Gage enforcement law is not clear, 
and as for the criminals, it has been said on what we 
take to be good authority, that the most dangerous among 
them are not addicted to intemperance in the use of alco- 
holic liquors. They make a trade of crime; with the more 
successful, crime has been raised almost to the level of a 
profession, so that every lawless deed, whether against 
property or the person, is carefully planned to insure flaw- 
less execution. Men of this type do not, as a rule, be- 
fuddle their brains with alcohol. They are convinced that 
safety and prosperity are conditioned by a clear head, a 
steady hand, and no conscience. 

May it not be suggested that the officials of the “ Metho- 
dist Group of Churches ” have permitted their zeal for the 
Volstead act to ruin their sense of fact and logic? Be- 
cause the city of New York, after six years of Prohibi- 
tion, is almost as wet as the Bay which laps the Battery, 
they feel justified in writing that “no one can walk the 
streets . . . with any assurance that he may not at 
any time be assaulted, robbed, or killed.” It may be ad- 
mitted, to our shame, that while there is a degree of truth 
in the indictment, many a “dry” city presents a worse 
record. No city in the United States has a murder-record 
remotely comparable with that of Memphis, and side by 
side with Chicago, New York is a city in which murder is 
of rare occurrence. 

Yet both Tennessee and Illinois have rigid and inclu- 
sive State prohibition acts. If New York is wicked chiefly 
because it is so very “ wet,” then by the logic of the Metho- 
dist Board Memphis should be highly virtuous chiefly 
because it is excessively “dry.” As far as the facts can 
be ascertained, exactly the opposite is true. We are not 
concerned to develop the thesis that citizens who dally with 
the demon rum do not develop murderous habits. It 
suffices to observe that citizens who live in States from 
which the demon has been banished by State enactment, 
apparently do develop them. 


The Funeral of Eugene Brooks 


HREE weeks ago, the Chief Justice of the United 

States, accompanied by Associate Justices Mc- 
Reynolds and Van Devanter, attended the funeral of 
Eugene Brooks. A great floral piece which rested on 
the coffin was a tribute of affection and respect from 
the entire Court. The dead man was not a person 
known to fame. His brief biography would open with 
the statement that he was born in 1849, and close with 
the date of his death, February 21, 1926. Forty years 
ago he was made one of the messengers for the Su- 
preme Court; within recent years, he had been in 
charge of the robing-room. ‘“ He was a man of fine 
character,” said one of the Justices. “He did his job 
exceedingly well.” It may be added that he was a 
Negro. 

The Justice wrote for him an epitaph which few re- 
ceive, and fewer, we think, deserve. The Saints have 
told us that it does not make any difference what we do 
in this world; the point is that we do our duty, and do 
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it as well as we can. The philosopher might add his 
word and observe, in language suspiciously reminiscent 
of St. Paul, that the social body has many and varied 
members, each with its peculiar function, and each con- 
tributing to the general welfare by its fidelity, or 
marring that desired harmony by its failure, to perform 
what was required of it. Shakespeare, too, might be 
called to tell us that all this world’s a stage; that it is 
better to play Touchstone well than Hamlet ill. Saint, 
philosopher and poet agree; but with this invigorating 
philosophy a worid that has distorted its sense of 
values has small sympathy. Unless we come on the 
scene with a blare of trumpets and leave in a glare that 
follows us from center to exit, we fail. 

Chesterton has written that had Queen Victoria been 
a laundress, she would have made herself an excellent 
laundress, but since Providence put her on a throne 
she did her best to make herself an excellent Queen. 
We cannot all be Kings or Queens or even aldermen, 
but it is within human power to be great in the small 
tasks which constitute the lives of most of us. To 
make a few people really happy, to keep at the round of 
little stints day after day, with peace and tranquility, 
is infinitely better than any misnamed “ divine discon- 
tent ” which forgets reality in straining after ideals. 

Eugene Brooks will never figure in any National 
Dictionary of Biography, but he was as truly “ great” 
as Victoria or Washington or Lee or Lincoln; as great 
as are all men and women who have thought the work 
Providence gave them of larger importance than tasks 
connected with the construction of castles in Spain. 
For “he did his job exceedingly well.” 


Official Rulings and Sacramental Wine 


64-49 you not admit, after all,” asks a correspondent, 

“that the officials of the Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Unit have a strict right to prescribe rules for the 
use of sacramental wine?” Our answer is a most em- 
phatic negative. No such right, strict or lax, is lodged in 
any official of the Unit or in all collectively. We go be- 
yond this position and assert that this alleged right 
does not exist anywhere, not even in the Congress of 
the United States. 

This Government of ours, it was once proudly and 
truthfully asserted, is not a government by men, but 
by law. By that phrase we meant to assert that we were 
no longer dependent upon the will or caprice of kings 
or ministers, but were ruled by laws wisely enacted by 
representative assemblies. We are now nearing a 
period, if we have not reached it, when it may be said 
that we are governed not by laws nor even by kings 
or ministers, but by unknown clerks in sub-depart- 
ments, bureaus, and “units.” Disputed questions in 
connection with Federal taxation, or intricate problems 
of law enforcement submitted by Federal district at- 
torneys, are referred to Washington for “ rulings,” and 
are there gravely passed under review—or completely 
neglected, as the case may be—by underlings whose 
decisions can be disputed only at the cost of a suit in 
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the courts. It is bad enough that property rights 
should be subjected to this irresponsibility ; it would 
be infinitely worse to allow religious interests to be 
similarly imperiled. 

Hence we refuse to admit that the Prohibition En- 
forcement Unit is vested with the right to rule in any 
manner on the use of wine for sacramental purposes. 
No accusation of personal or official unworthiness is 
filed against any member of the Unit; our position 
would be the same were they without exception as wise 
and as virtuous as St. Thomas Aquinas. The protest is 
against the establishment of a Government by rulings, 
to take the place of Government by law. Such rulings 
as may be necessary can be obtained in an orderly 
manner from the courts; but with regard to sacra- 
mental wine, not even the courts can rule to prohibit 
or to restrict, since Congress itself has no right in 
this respect. 

It is admitted that the right of Congress to enact any 
prohibition legislation rests solely and exclusively on 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Prior to the adoption of 
this Amendment, Congress was as powerless to pro- 
hibit the use of alcohol as it now is to forbid the use of 
water. Yet the Amendment lays a clear prohibition 
upon Congress by limiting the field in which it may act. 
It is not a “ blanket” Amendment; it deals with one 
object only, and that is alcohol “ for beverage purposes.” 
But wine intended for the Holy Sacrifice, or for any 
religious rite, is not a “ beverage.” Therefore, Congress 
has no right to prohibit or restrict such use. A fortiori, 
no ccurt, department, bureau, unit, or official possesses 
this right. 

It is true that Congress has materially restricted, and 
in some cases practically prohibited, the use of alcohol 
in science and the arts, although alcohol so employed 
is certainly not a beverage, but a chemical agent. It 
has likewise assumed to interfere between the physi- 
cian and his patient, although in this case alcohol is not 
a beverage but a medicine. But these two wrongs do 
not make a i.ght and to legislate upon precedent often 
perpetuates the error of yesterday. The very fact that 
the Volstead Act has in these instances gone beyond 
the warrant of the Eighteenth Amendment is a grave 
warning. Unless we are keen to resent further en- 
croachments by Federal Manicheeism, the priests of 
the Catholic Church may some day offer the Holy 
Sacrifice at the risk of a term in jail. 


The Error of October, 1918 


N a wee, small voice, most unlike the mighty roar of 

seven years ago, the National Education Association 
protests that the latest Federal Education bill asks for 
very little; merely the furniture of the present Bureau 
of Education, a few more clerks, perhaps, half a score 
of adding-machines—and a Secretary. With these it 
will be content, not forgetting, of course, an annual 
appropriation of a few millions. Senator Borah played 
havoc with the simple plea a few weeks ago when he 
commented brutally, perhaps, but truthfully: “ They 
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all begin that way.” And he pointed out the inevitable 
outcome of even the most modest Federal Department 
of Education when he expressed his amazement that in 
face of the tremendous growth of meddling, inefficient 
and expensive bureaucracy at Washington within the 
last decade, any sane person could wish “ to put under 
the control of bureaucrats the development of the 
minds and characters of our young people.” 

Let us make no mistake about the purposes of the 
National Education Association, the chief defender of 
this Federal control plan. Seven years ago the Asso- 
ciation took the public into its confidence and disclosed 
its plans in the Smith-Towner bill. In language that 
could not possibly be mistaken the Association told 
us that the time had come to replace the constitutional 
principle of local control of the schools by control cen- 
tralized at Washington. It was a disastrous tactical 
error. Had the Association been more modest in its 
demands and less arrogant in pressing them, in all 
probability we should now have a Federal Department 
of Education, already past the initial “ fact-finding ” 
stage and demanding new fields for conquest. Fatal 
for the plans of the Association, the error of 1918 was 
most fortunate for the country. The Association can 
never go back of the records. The Smith-Towner bill 
is an accuser that can neither be gainsaid nor evaded. 
For six years the Association formally indorsed the 
Smith-Towner form of Federal control, ruthlessly 
brushing aside all opposition from the minority in its 
ranks. In every State of the Union, its agents were 
found at conventions of every kind where with a zeal 
and energy worthy of a more American cause, they 
presented the merits of Federal subsidies for the local 
schools as the price of Federal supervision. In the 
end their activity was their undoing. The more closely 
the bill was scrutinized, the smaller became the prob- 
ability of inducing Congress to consider it, and in hope 
of gaining by indirection what could not be openly 
secured, the present Curtis-Reed bill was framed. But 
the record is clear. It shows that the real purpose of 
the Association is the destruction of local self-govern- 
ment in education and the control of the child by 
Federal bureaucrats. 

“ Tf liberty is not maintained in education, there is no 
use trying to maintain it in any other sphere,” writes 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. “If you give the bureaucrats the child you 
might just as well give them everything else.” Offi- 
cially, the National Education Association has gone on 
record as approving control of the child’s ordinary 
means of education by a Federal Department. Its 
present protests, vociferous though they be, can be an- 
swered by a reference to the famous error of 1918, tech- 
nically known as the Smith-Towner Federal Education 
bill. But it would be fatal to underestimate the power 
of the Association and of the groups which it has as- 
sembled. Only the most unremitting vigilance will 
safeguard the American principle of local control and 
administration of the local schools. 
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Tacna-Arica Unsettled 


Grorce S. Brapy 


YEAR has passed since President Coolidge re- 
A leased to the world his arbitration decision in the 

famous Tacna-Arica controversy that had dis- 
turbed the peace of the west coast of South America for 
more than a half a century. When the award was made 
public hysterical jubilation swept over Chile, while in 
the Peruvian capital public sentiment broke loose in the 
form of an attack on the American Embassy by a mob 
vt students. Bolivia looked on in helpless silence, half 
sympathetic with Peru, but cold before the American 
rebuff of non-admittance to the conference. In the United 
States the general feeling 


and where the native Changos and half-breeds, who make 
up the bulk of the population, are densely ignorant, greatly 
under the sway of alcoholism, and dominated by fear of 
the upper class. Neglecting these influences a plebiscite 
may determine to which country the present residents are 
favorable, but it cannot always determine the rightful 
national ownership of the territory. If a vote were taken 
in one of our New England manufacturing towns it would 
show tremendous preponderance of Hungarian and Italian 
sentiment, but it would not indicate that the land was 
historically Anglo-Saxon. Ballots cannot change history. 

In the Washington con- 





seemed to be one of entire 
satisfaction that a_ settle- 
ment had been reached, and 
that the plebiscite was the 
solution at hand. The Wash- 


ference the Republic of Bo- 
livia was entirely shut out 
from the discussions, in 
spite of the fact that all old 
° maps show Bolivia extend- 





ington Post, very close to 
the Administration, editor- 
ially announced that “both 
parties may honorably 
await the result of the pleb- 
iscite.” 

But the thousands of 
Americans resident and do- 
ing business in South Amer- 


ing its lines to the coast. 
In all discussions Chile has 
persistently avoided  refer- 
ences to events prior to the 
war of 1879. The real 
Chilean attitude crept out 
in an editorial in El Diario 
Illustrado, of Santiago, fol- 


lowing the award. This 
24° 





ica shook their heads and 
shrugged their shoulders. 
If a plebiscite had been con- 
sidered a solution of the dif- 
ficulty it would have been 
carried through in 1894 by 
Chile, or later by Peru. The 
Nation, of New York, in a 
pseudo - favorable editorial 
on the Coolidge award, 
damned the whole in two 
contradictory sentences: 
“As the years have gone on 
the disputed territory has 
become more and more 
Chilean if population and 








newspaper came out with 
the amazing declaration 
that: “It has been seen 
that President Coolidge in 
dictating his sentence has 
had in view only the jurid- 
ical principles, omitting all 
historical considerations 
that might cause disagree- 
able controversies.” 

It is possible that facts 
were overlooked by the 
Coolidge arbitration board, 
or that persistent pressure 
by one of the parties cloud- 
ed the facts, but to say 








sentiment,” and “ President 
Coolidge could not in this day do otherwise than rule 
that the people of Tacna and Arica must be allowed 
to settle their national destiny for themselves by 
popular vote.” 

After a year of hard work General Pershing was obliged 
to return without finding a solution; and men who have 
lived long in those parts say that there is no solution to 
be found in a plebiscite. Wilson gave to the world an 
idealistic conception of a plebiscite, but in cold practice 
the value is questionable, especially in a region like Tacna 
and Arica where ownership is disputed by outside interests, 





that the arbiter deliberately 
omitted all historical considerations because of dis- 
agreeable controversies is nothing short of ridiculous 
folly. If such were the case the award could not fail to 
be purely political, one-sided, and of no arbitral value. 
“ Juridical principles ” in this case is an empty expression, 
for the history of the controversy is a history of deception 
and bad faith on all sides. There is no more apparent 
reason for excluding Bolivia for her bad faith or for her 
quitclaims under duress than for doing likewise to Chile 
for the unscrupulous intrigue that led up to the wresting 
of Tarapaca from its weak and helpless owner. Without 
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representatives oi Bolivia at the Washington conference 
a satisfactory permanent settlement was next to impos- 
sible. Shutting out the Bolivian agents was a masterstroke 
on the part of Chile, and a foolish blunder on the part of 
Peru. 

Going back to Colonial days, when Chile had no separate 
existence except as a dependency of the Viceroyalty of 
Peru, one notes how the provinces now under discussion 
were ruled only from Lima, or from Alta Peru, now 
known as Bolivia. In 1536, only a year after the over- 
throw of the Incas and the founding of the town of Los 
Reyes, now the city of Lima, Pizarro sent Diego de 
Almagro with 530 Spaniards and 15,000 Peruvian auxili- 
aries to annex the regions to the south. The expedition 
passed through Tupiza, on the present Bolivian-Argentine 
border, thence through Jujuy and Salta, the Valley of Cal- 
chaqui in Catamarca, and over the pass of San Francisco 
to Copiapo. Returning to Bolivia much emboldened by 
his conquests, Almagro refused to submit to Pizarro, and 
tried to set himself up as the Governor of the territory 
south of Cuzco. He was overpowered and beheaded in 
Cuzco, and his son, who also led an insurrection against 
the Royal forces, met the same fate in 1542. 

It was in 1544 that the Viceroyalty of Peru was formed, 
and a Royal Audience set up at Lima. In 1557, Hurtado 
de Mendoza, the then Viceroy of Peru, sent his son 
Garcia to extend the conquest of Chile; and the following 
year Juan Perez de Zurita was named Governor of San- 
tiago by Garcia de Mendoza, then holding office as Cap- 
tain General of Chile under his father, the Viceroy of 
Peru. 

The location of the northern boundary of the old Cap- 
tain-Generalcy of Chile was in the vicinity of Copiapo, 
opposite the Argentine Province of Catamarca, or about 
27° South Latitude, although the ancient Peruvian Em- 
pire extended to 34° South Latitude. A most liberal in- 
terpretation in favor of Chile would limit the northern 
boundary of that country to some distance south of the 
port of Antofagasta. 

Thus any impartial reference to the historical considera- 
tions which the Chilean writers apparently wish to 
avoid must prove to fair-minded Americans that 
the disputed provinces, and the additional nitrate 
province of Tarapaca, belonged historically to the Inca 
Empire of Bolivia, then by Spanish conquest to Alta Peru 
and Peru proper, and after 1825 to the Republics of 
Bolivia and Peru. The process by which these lands fell 
into the power of Chile is infinitely complex, extending 
through many years of intrigue and disorders, and even 
with the full documentary accounts musc be interpreted in 
the light of a knowledge of the natures and history of the 
people involved. 

The principal stages and events of the conflict which 
thus unfolded will be described in the following article 
telling how the American Balkans are fighting it out. We 
are here confronted with one of the most significant in- 
ternational problems, which intimately affects our own 
country, but which is little understood and regarding 
which few can obtain accurate information. 
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The Morality of Sterilization Laws 
Witt1aM I. Lonercay, S.J. 


T is open season for our law-makers. When they 
I adjourn there will be numerous new statutes to fatten 
our codes. Presumably they will all measure up to the 
fundamental idea of law—an ordinance of reason legiti- 
mately prescribed for the common good. Unfortunately, 
however, if history repeats itself, when tested in the days 
to come, many of them will be found neither reasonable 
ordinances nor for the common good. 

With just such a measure as this our discussion is con- 
cerned. It refers to a legislative enactment endorsing a 
practice unknown in the United States a quarter of a 
century ago but which since then has found a place, 
almost unprotested, on the statute-books of more than 
twenty of our States, while others are considering its 
adoption. It will perhaps surprise many to learn that the 
enforced sterilization of human beings by governmental 
authority obtains so extensively amongst us. It will prob- 
ably surprise more to know that where it is enacted the 
law has not been allowed to lie dormant. On the contrary 
a writer in the Cornell Law Quarterly (December 1925), 
informs us that up to 1918 in eleven States where the law 
provided for enforced sterilization there were 1,422 
operations performed under the statute, while from 1907 
until 1921 in California alone 2,588 persons were sub- 
jected to it and during that same period in various States 
the law was made effective in 3,233 cases. 

While the statutes differ in the methods of adminis- 
tering the law and in the persons to wihiom it shall be 
applied, sterilization, as far as the causes go, is enforced 
either as a punitive measure for certain crimes or more 
commonly for purely eugenic purposes. In some juris- 
dictions the law when tested has for one reason or an- 
other been declared unconstitutional but sterilization meas- 
ures have been upheld in enough instances to justify 
the conclusion that if legislators are sufficiently cautious 
their bills can be framed to withstand the courts. How- 
ever we are not directly concerned here with the legality 
of enforced sterilization, but rather with its ethical as- 
pects. To the shame of our legislators, be it said that 
ethics and morality do not always enter into their de- 
liberations. The practice of concluding that whatever is 
sanctioned by the majority is lawful is the logical heresy 
that springs from the radically false theory that right or 
wrong is not in the essences of things, that human legis- 
lators, omnipotent and unerring, can make and unmake 
principles of human conduct at will, and that whatever 
they approve need conform to no higher norm. 

It was Sir Francis Galton who, in 1865, first advanced 
the idea that systematic efforts should be made to improve 
mankind by attention to those influences which affect the 
inborn qualities of the race. He was mainly concerned 
with furthering the productivity of the fit and encourag- 
ing the useful classes in the community to contribute 
more than their proportion to the next generation. It 
was not long, however, before the emphasis of the move- 
ment was placed upon checking the birth-rate of the unfit. 
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Just who constituted the fit and unfit was largely an 
arbitrary matter. But roughly speaking, the moneyed 
classes and men and women of rank invariably proved 
fit, while the absence of social or economic position almost 
automatically listed one in the unfit class. Of course 
Galton’s whole theory rested on the philosophy, so preva- 
lent in the middle of the last century, that human char- 
acteristics, particularly intellectual and moral character- 
istics, were entirely or for the most part a matter of in- 
heritance. Free-will had been discarded in the light of 
Kantian philosophy and Darwinian science and Lom- 
broson criminology. Since then the pendulum has swung 
the other way. The doctrine of heredity has given way 
to the philosophy of behaviorism with its insistence on the 
supreme importance of environment in intellectual and 
moral development. But though the old theory is now 
pretty well exploded the practices that were builded upon 
it are still very much with us, advocated however rather 
for economic reasons. 

Irrespective of any positive legislation, what does the 
Natural Law tell of the rightness or wrongness of steril- 
ization? Is it, in itself, moral or immoral? The answer 
may be stated briefly. Sterilization involves a serious in- 
jury, or to speak technically, a mutilation, of the human 
body and consequently is allowable when-serious mutila- 
tions are permissible. But these, as for example the 
amputation of an arm or a limb or what we know as a 
major operation, are allowable only when the safety and 
well-being of the whole body are threatened and other 
remedies are not available. Hence only under similar 
conditions is sterilization licit; under any other circum- 
stance it is grossly immoral. 

There are two points to be stressed: first, in itself, 
whatever form it may assume, it does grave harm to a 
person, and secondly, like any other real serious injury 
it might at times be permissible though certain condi- 
tions must preexist before the Natural Law sanctions it. 
The first fact is evident, for while the operation which 
effects it is surgically simple and relatively painless, this 
is not what measures the ethical value of the harm done. 
Rather it is primarily calculated by the function that is 
interfered with or destroyed—in this case the most impor- 
tant but one with which nature has endowed human beings. 
That serious injury to one’s person may not be inflicted 
at will is a corollary of the truth that no one may freely 
dispose of what he does not own. Man is not the abso- 
lute master of his life or the integrity of his powers and 
faculties. Essentially a creature, body and soul are 
given him to use in accordance with the Divine plan mani- 
fested to him by nature and the dictates of his conscience. 
On the other hand, that injuries to one’s person, even of 
a grave nature, may sometimes be licit is not only the 
unanimous opinion of philosophers, but well grounded on 
the approved principle that the sacrifice of a part may be 
made for the sake of the whole. Thus the arm may be 
amputated or an appendix removed or a gland allowed 
to atrophy licitly, to prevent the system being poisoned 
and life endangered or other serious harm. Whether any 
form of sterilization ever actually becomes necessary for 
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such purposes is a question of physical fact to be de- 
termined by reputable physicians. 

Studying sterilization, then, merely in the light of gen- 
erally admitted ethical principles, we get a valid and con- 
clusive argument against its liceity except there be some 
recognized pathological disorder whose cure requires it. 
But granted, some one will say, that the individual cannot 
voluntarily and unnecessarily impede the functions of 
nature, what of the State? Has it not a sort of eminent 
domain over its subjects when the common good is at 
stake, and especially may it not justly prescribe steriliza- 
tion as a punishment? 

Examining the last and stronger question first, it would 
certainly seem that anyone who admits the Government’s 
right to inflict capital punishment for crime must admit 
its right to do this lesser evil. But it must be remem- 
bered that the right of capital punishment is not to be 
used arbitrarily. It is only justified when and because it 
measures up to certain requirements. Were sterilization, 
like capital punishment, known to fulfill the ends of legal 
penalties, it would probably be equally justified. But 
just here is the crux. For whether it be advocated to 
meet the expiatory, deterrent or curative purposes of 
punishment, in every instance it falls short. Certainly 
it has no expiatory value however compensatory at first 
blush it may appear for the crimes for which it is 
usually inflicted. Nor is it, as some say, a punishment 
in kind. A man steals a sum of money. Punishment 
in kind would deprive him of an equal sum, not of all 
ability to earn an honest livelihood. The punishment with 
which we are dealing is no counterbalance to any criminal 
act. It looks rather to the future than the past, perma- 
nently taking away from its victim the capacity for placing 
virtuous acts and enjoying important and fundamental 
rights, should he so desire. Again there is the feature of 
its perpetuity. While life imprisonment is a valid sanction 
for some offenses, it is quite a different thing to punish 
men permanently for crimes whose normal penalties up 
to the present have been a few years in a penitentiary. In 
fact for this very reason one or two jurisdictions have 
held this form of punishment not merely unethical but 
unconstitutional because cruel and inhuman. 

As a deterrent it is equally useless. Physically its in- 
fliction imports no great suffering, and apart from a 
prospect of physical suffering no punishment is an effi- 
cacious deterrent. Besides the law usually assumes that 
the criminals for whom it is prescribed are beyond the 
pale of being deterred. They are the so-called naturally 
vicious, degenerates, recidivists. It might be added that 
experience proves that such people, with their moral sense 
blunted, rather than grieve over this punishment, rejoice 
in it and interpret it as an added license. For it must 
be remembered that, as provided in the law, it does not 
materially affect the criminal’s power to repeat his crimes. 
It neither destroys sexual desires nor the capacity for 
sexual relations. It merely impedes some of the effects 
while the power, the passion, the pleasure remains. There 
is not a crime for which it is inflicted that may not be 
committed again, the only difference being that the for- 
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bidden pleasure will be accompanied by the added as- 
surance that there will be no responsibility for offspring. 

Curatively the object of punishment is the criminal 
himself, not his possible progeny. In the present in- 
stance, even when resorted to as a penalty, the latter are 
looked to. Besides, assuming that the criminal could re- 
form, would not the absence of any hope of a future 
family remove one of the strongest natural motives and 
helps to this end? As has been well said, the penalty 
leaves its victim with less virtue and more vice. 

After all, punishment when inflicted by the State is 
meant to serve the moral law. The end of justice is to 
assist in protecting and advancing the morality of the 
community. Now this punishment does just the con- 
trary. It perverts the ends of justice. It creates a class 
in the community full of concupiscence and assured of 
immunity from parenthood, and who shall say that it 
does not pave the way for an orgy of unbridled lust? 

It is the recognition of the impossibility of this penalty 
adequately and efficiently meeting the demands of punish- 
ment that has made most of the States where it is in 
vogue get away from advocating it as such and turn to 
prescribing it purely as a eugenic measure. They provide 
it for habitual criminals, the feeble-minded and similar 
unfortunates of both sexes, merely to ward off the pos- 
sibility of their transmitting their afflictions. Of this 
little need be said. If there be a semblance of justifica- 
tion for it as a punishment, there is not the slightest 
ethical ground for resorting to it for purely eugenic, and 
much less economic, motives. On no principle of the 
Natural Law can it be justified. On the contrary, admit 
its lawfulness and morality and there is no excess to 
which it may not lead. By a similar argument, because 
the afflicted are assumed to be a menace to the State, 
why not kill them? Revolting as the suggestion may ap- 
pear it is equally logical, in fact it has been advanced. 
Besides, the State has other means at her disposal for 
safeguarding herself from the irresponsible excesses of 
these unfortunate creatures. Economy, the money argu- 
ment, is the basest and least allowable argument she can 
urge to justify her. Fundamentally, because they are still 
human beings, these unfortunates have all their natural 
rights. Those rights are certain and inviolable and no 
one may invade the certain rights of another to prevent a 
merely probable evil. And after all, as was said above, 
the whole movement is based on the theory of the trans- 
mission of moral qualities which most recent scientists, 
philosophers and criminologists are discafding. There 
is question in dealing with these people not of a situa- 
tion actual and imminent, but future and potential. The 
State may make the danger she anticipates as remote as 
possible by lawful means and may even take measures 
to segregate such unfortunates, but she must not forget 
that the duty which she has to protect society from any 
danger the feeble-minded may threaten is paralleled by 
an obligation she also has, springing from the same law 
of nature, to protect, especially in their natural preroga- 
tives, those who are incapable of protecting themselves. 
Since then enforced sterilization as many of our State 
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laws attempt to prescribe it, is wholly immoral and un- 
ethical, it is not hard to conclude what attitude men and 
women who come in contact with the problem should 
assume. And it is to be noted that its immorality has 
been protested purely on the ground of natural ethics; 
nothing has been said of the teaching of supernatural 
religion, nothing of the attitude of the Catholic Church, 
so that the conclusions are such as one may arrive at ir- 
respective of his creed, by merely honestly following the 
dictates of right reason. 


Literary Vaudevillians 


Micuaet Earts, S.J. 


RECENT incident in France afforded a peg on 

which a few of our judicious editors hung up 
a column of comment against one of the mani- 
festations of cheap flippancy in our present world. 
An American dancer in a Paris music hall was 
doing his clownish antics to the “mutilated mel- 
ody” of the Marseillaise; the indignant French 
audience howled him from the stage; he went 
into eclipse behind the curtain, and the man- 
ager quickly appeared and apologized. “The Mar- 
seillaise shall not be parodied,” said the Prefect: 
Vive la France! 

In sympathy with this action, editorial comment 
proceeded to expatiate upon the overdose of parody- 
ing which is so characteristic of our day. “Tawdry 
imitations and grotesque distortions of music and 
literature, endeared to us by origin, age or associa- 
tion, pass too often for cleverness,” is their general 
regret; and “the finer a poem or a passage of prose 
is, the more liable it is to cheap burlesquing.” 

These animadversions, worthy as they are, are 
nothing new; they have been repeated and stressed 
in other times and countries which were suffering 
from a lack of sincerity in life and of inspiration in 
the arts. Natio comoeda est—we are a nation of 
comedians,—Juvenal cried out in a day when pagan 
Rome in life and letters was what a great part of 
America is today. To escape from the meretricious 
splashes in art and cheap glibnesses in life and letters, 
Juvenal sought a remote countryside; there he might 
enjoy the simple truths of nature, and fling his vitri- 
olic censure back at a degenerating society,—an in- 
dignant Don of nineteen hundred years ago, writ- 
ing as the Don Marquis of today his “Savage Por- 
traits” against a nation of comedians in social life, 
and flippant parodists in art. 

And in a later age, from an academic place, so to 
speak, Ruskin put his finger upon the pulse of his 
times: “I suppose the chief bar to the action of 
imagination. and stop to all greatness in this present 
age of ours, is its mean and shallow love of jest.” 
If true of England then, it is truer of America now. 
Glib cleverness is accorded mistaken appraisals 
amongst us; we advertise it as an asset, and it is 
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leaving us bankrupt in a debris of artistic frag- 
ments. “Yes, we have no...... , is a_ typical 
bit of potsherd made popular for the spirit 


of the times by stealing that many notes of “Halle- 
luia”—a spirit which knows that much of Handel’s 
music, and goes too far by going that far. Shreds 
and patches, like the false king upon Hamlet’s 
throne, it is the spirit of a plaster age, howsoever 
euphoniously a skin-deep analysis may call it “The 
Plastic Age.” It is a skeleton in the closet of Ameri- 
can education, or rather of present methods in our 
accented system of education—those skim-milk 
processes which are devoid of effort and labor and 
patience, which, therefore, cannot be the feeding 
ground of inspiration, not only of art, but of the art 
of true humor. 

None of us wish to deplore the genuine spirit of 
wit and laughter which make for sanity and sanctity 
in national life and even in art appreciations. What 
prevents a man from telling a truth in the guise of 
a joke?—was a Horatian question for the salon and 
boulevard two thousand years ago. And the world 
keeps answering in the truth of a sensible couplet: 


A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men. 


There is art in the artlessness of Will Rogers, as 
there was, to a better degree, in the humorists of a 
preceding generation—Josh Billings and “ Mr. 
Dooley,” who gave to their funniness certain rich 
echoes out of literature and philosophy. Likewise 
the grotesque buffoonery of some daily cartoons may 
have curative processes in their wholesome satire: 
for the lash of scorn is deserved upon the folly of 
those who try to keep up with the Joneses, who 
have not the saving common sense to sing with the 
city-sick in Whitcomb Riley’s ballad, 


Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station, 
Back where we used to be so happy and so poor. 


And the lance of derision can let out bad blood for 
that pitiful class of new-rich, who are so preten- 
tious in bringing up father, the quondam brick-layer, 
who now inhabits a “brown-stone mansion,” on Fifth 
Avenue, and piteously croons the come-all-ye, many 
a day,— 


An’ I long for me mornin’s mornin’, 
In Shanahan’s ould shebeen. 


These parodies in life and art are not without their 
service in the national comedy. Communal laughter 
can be a medicine for the common good. Philosophy, 
and even theology, has its chapter on the virtue of 
well-seasoned wit: Eutrapelia, they ¢all it, as the 
Greeks did. There is something rotten in the Den- 
marks of society when an exhilarating witticism can 
raise only a cynical curl of the lip or a stoical smile; 
the heart must be out of joirt with the times of 
healthy life. Trouble must be gnawing at the soul, 
and spiritual ennui around it like a cloud. Yet, “ sick 
with the impact of eternity,” Louise Imogene Guiney 
could say of many a merry spirit; while “Yon Cas- 
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sius has a lean and hungry look,” was Caesar’s de- 
scription of one whom he considered to be a dis- 
gruntled grouch :— 


Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 


Life is capable of true laughter only when it is 
lived upon the ground of holiness and of those prin- 
ciples which make possible and frequent the laugh- 
ter of the saints, risus sanctorum, which is a cure for 
effete society. And great art, too, can decorously in- 
dulge in winking humoresques, like the gargoyles 
squinting from beneath cathedral roofs. 

The facile abundance of our present-day wit, cheap 
and vulgar, is another thing. Our current parade of 
vaudeville smartness lacks the very name of humor; 
it is the debased coinage of puerility, not the legiti- 
mate currency of real humanity. It would be but 
another joke to try to stop these counterfeits by 
law, to introduce an Eighteenth-and-a-half Amend- 
ment to suppress them. Yet public opinion ought to 
stand up like the French Prefect for his Marseillaise, 
and drive these bootblack professors of jazz in music, 
of parodies in literature, of irreverence in conduct, 
to some eclipsed Charleston on the other side of the 
sterile moon. Perhaps our editors, like the right- 
thinking chorus in a Greek drama, will continue their 
approved animadversions. 

The editors, however, who paused to comment 
upon the French incident, seemed hesitant about 
mentioning specific cases deserving of American cen- 
sure. A few of them signalled Mr. Mencken as one 
of the cheap offenders in these parrot parodies, pos- 
sibly because he is alien to their Nordic set. Mr. 
Mencken needs no added hand to hold a brief fo~ 
him; he is fully capable of presenting his own briefs 
in full length; and much of his satire is serviceable 
against the cant and superficiality of the Nordic 
castle party. They cite a sentence of his burlesque 
on Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, but they could more 
readily find some “one-hundred percent” Americans 
who have travestied the Psalms of David, and the 
Beatitudes of the Mount. Whatever be the extent 
of Mr. Mencken’s censurable parodying, he cannot 
in this particular regard, aside from all other issues, 
“hold a candle” to the larger offences of Mark 
Twain, whose mimicries—no small quota of his writ- 
ings—are mere Barnum-and-Bailey buffooneries. 
The tin-pan amusement of his Connecticut Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur lives on chiefly because 
it has commercial possibilities. How different the 
cause that perpetuates a great satire on old romance 
and chivalry,—the classic humorist, Cervantes, in 
his Don Quixote, an epic of humor, and yet a national 
cultural force, giving over two hundred and fifty 
proverbs to the hearts and lips of the people. 

And, one other example: non-Nordic parodists do 
not sprawl about a three-ring circus of literary buf- 
foonery any more nimbly and persistently than some 
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of those in the established academy, than, let us say, 
Professor Stephen Leacock, who (thanking him for 
an occasional laugh, some “palpable hits”) has 
travestied not a few of the noblest things in English 
literature. If they do such antics in the professorial 
dry-wood, what must we expect from the student 
greeneries? Were the conservative editors shocked 
twenty years ago when a student publication of a 
Middle West university celebrated the huge endow- 
ments of its benefactor to the tune of a meeting- 
house hymn: 


Praise John from whom oil blessings flow, 
Praise him oil creatures here below. 


This irreverent cackle of college goslings is part 
of a heritage from the antecedent irreverence of the 
geese. An American professor of an American col- 
lege, in an American magazine (Forum: Arthur 
Corning White: “ Dartmouth”) unblushingly states, 
“The college or university should not concern itself 
with striving to perpetuate a convention like pre- 
marital chastity.” Can wonder blush, therefore, at 
the degenerate ravings of much that passes for “ col- 
lege humor,” ribald jests of poetic lice and license 
from the gargons of a smutty cuisine, who would be 
kicked out of Dinty Moore’s back-parlor; and, if 
they showed up in the pages of the old dime novels, 
they would feel the bullets of Deadwood Dick. “ Our 
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youngsters shall be as we are,” said Juvenal to the 
profligate humor of ancient Rome. A Juvenal is 
needed as American professor in a modern American 
magazine. Was it Goethe (or was it Schiller?) who 
said, that the Reformation put back the progress of 
the human mind for centuries, “ by giving every man 
the right to express an opinion without giving him 
the power to form one.” 

When a nation loses its sense of reverence for 
sacred realities and relationships, it is already far 
advanced in processes of national decay. Art and 
literature, and true humor in their neighborhood, are 
defences of a nation’s life in every department, re- 
ligious, social, political and financial. They are tones 
of that constant battle cry that should be in every 
patriotic heart, as of old,—Pro aris et focis, for our 
altars and our hearthfires. For these sacred objects, 
the art and literature of a century creates its highest 
memorials: and the spirit of culture, whose heart 
beats to the pulse of reverence, will insure them 
against the cachinnations of flippant jest and from 
the parodies that are vulgarizations of debased talent. 
Call back the exiled Juvenals and change their cyni- 
cism into friendly laughter: 


From quiet homes and first beginning, 

Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning, 
But laughter and the love of friends. 


The Stockholm World Conference 


ENGELBERT Kress, D.D. 


URING the past few months a vast amount of 
1) comment on the World Conference of Religions 

on Life and Work has poured from the press. 
An extensive official report of about 900 pages has been 
prepared for publication. The Conference, as the reader 
may recall, took place at Stockholm, Denmark, August 19- 
30, 1925, and was attended by 600 clergymen, laymen and 
ladies as delegates of 37 Christian denominations from 
31 countries. A preliminary conference in Geneva had 
prepared the schedule of work for the Conference and 
special committees, holding meetings ever since 1920, 
carried on preparations for its sessions. But in reality, 
the Conference owes its existence to the strong person- 
ality of one man, Dr. Nathan Soederblom, ‘formerly pro- 
fessor of the science of comparative religions at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, but now Protestant Archbishop at 
Upsala, Sweden. 

The Churches which did not take part in the Confer- 
ence are the Roman Catholic Church, the Syrians, the 
Nestorians and Jacobites, the Armenians, the Chaldeans 
and Maronites. The Russian Orthodox Church was pre- 
vented from attending by reason of the political situation 
in-its home country. The Archbishop of the Finnish 
Lutheran Church entered a vigorous protest against the 
Conference. 


The Conference excluded all questions relating to 
“Faith and Work,” even though many of the delegates, 
and especially the leading advocates for the Conference 
on Life and Work, are working hard for a Conference on 
Faith and Order to be held in 1927. The questions dis- 
cussed at the Stockholm Conference of Life and Work 
were: the relation of the Church to economic life, the 
attitude of the Church towards the great moral and social 
problems of the times, the question of peace, the duties of 
Christians to their country and nation, the cooperation of 
different churches. 

It is interesting to note that Church Latin was fre- 
quently made use of in the Conference. In fact, the Con- 
ference took special delight in singing the hymns of our 
Roman Catholic liturgy, such as the Veni Sancte Stiritus, 
the Veni Creator Spiritus, the Vexilla Regis, even the 
wonderful hymn of St. Francis Xavier, O Deus, Ego 
Amo Te; and the hymn “Lead Kindly Light,” by Cardinal 
Newman. This suffices to show that no protest was 
raised by the Conference against the Catholic Church. 

Religious services were held separately by the various 
denominations. But at the Swedish High Mass Luther- 
ans, the Reformed Churches and the Anglicans re- 
ceived Holy Communion in a body. However the 
“Anglican Catholics” held their daily Communion services 
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always separately, and the Orientals celebrated their Me- 
morial Services for the deceased Patriarch Tikhon on 
August 23 without any liturgical communion with the 
West. The only mingling of the East in the religious 
services of the West occurred on the last day, in the Ca- 
thedral of Upsala, when the Coptic Patriarch of Alex- 
andria read the Nicene Creed in Greek during the Swed- 
ish High Mass. Five days later, while in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, on his way home, the Patriarch died at the age of 
eighty. He had said that the solemn close of the Con- 
ference was the climax of his life. 


The message of the Conference to the world begins 
with a confession of human sinfulness and guilt, a cry 
of penitence, a prayer of adoration and praise of God. 
It further acknowledges the dignity of the human soul 
and holds that this dignity must be held superior to 
every thing else in the economic order of life, that it can 
never rightfully be subordinated to the gaining of prop- 
erty or the mechanism of production. It demands of 
the economic order, that it substitute Christian coopera- 
tion for the competition now existing, especially in all 
labor issues between employers and employes. It points 
out some serious social problems afflicting society, 
such as the housing problem, the unemployment problem, 
the problems of immorality and alcoholism. It places the 
responsibility for the solutions of these social problems 
on all classes and demands that social control limit such 
individual actions as create or influence these problems. 
Its evaluation of the child, woman and workingman rests 
on the principle that each is a distinct personality with 
undeniable human rights and moral responsibility. Its 
appeal for peace in international relation was strong; but 
up to the present it has not been published. 


Referring to the absence of representatives from the 
Catholic Church Professor Monod, of Paris, the first 
speaker at the opening meeting of the Conference, said: 

In union with Chrysostom and Origin, Pascal and Francis of 
Assisi, Luther and Livingstone, we turn to our absent brethren, 
the Roman Catholics, whose allotted place here is unoccupied, 
but whose spiritual presence we feel. Rome has ever been in 
times past the champion of the Catholic, universal ideal; may she 
ever remain true to this wondrous ideal, the undying glory of her 
leaders. 

In the same strain Friedrich Heiler later wrote in the 
Christian World: 

Although the Roman Church was not represented by any 
delegates, she was spiritually present through her all-embracing 
liturgy, which formed such a large part of the religious services 
of the Conference. 

Catholics will understand the obvious reason for their 
absence from the Conference. It was the separation from 
Roman Catholic unity, which led the Christian denomi- 
nations represented at Stockholm to that cleavage whose 
existence is now so bitterly felt by many. After years of 
separation, they are seeking a unity, which according to 
the prayers and hopes of the delegates of this Conference 
on Life and Work will lead them to even greater unity ina 
Conference on Faith and Order. Therefore the Church, 
which stands or falls with her Faith and her belief that 
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Christ bestowed on her the outward and inward form of 
unity, wherein there is room for all peoples, could not by 
reason of this very Faith and belief take part in a Con- 
ference, which sought a higher synthesis of Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 

The Conference admired the ecumenical unity of the 
Church, whose world-embrace, the openness of whose 
doors and unity of whose members it conceived as a 
manifestation of its own ideal. This very unity the 
Church would renounce, had she sought a “ higher unity ” 
through the Conference and its continuation committees. 
If the Conference had the idea that visible unity for the 
one, true Church was still to be sought for and found, it 
denied thereby the fundamental article of Faith of the 
true Catholic Church, which received its unity from 
Christ through the Apostles. The Conference would have 
a man-made unity; the Church has a God-given unity. 

But there is a certain traditional tendency, noticeable 
in nearly all large non-Catholic church assemblies, which 
could not of course be banished from the Conference 
at Stockholm, and promises to play some part in the 
Conference on Faith and Order. It is the tendency to 
cleavage, separation, lack of unity. Thus there were 
some, who wanted to end all attempts at unity with the 
Conference of ife and Work, judging that it is impos- 
sible to achieve unity in Faith and Order. Others ardently 
desired this new Conference and believe it will establish 
even greater unity. Hermelingk, noticing this tendency, 
prophecies that the Conference on Life and Work will 
unite the forces of “ Liberal Christianity,” while the 
Conference on Faith and Order will bind “ Pietistic 
Christianity ” more closely together. 

Good Catholics look upon the Conference at Stockholm 
and all other similar endeavors with affectionate good 
will. For it is the first time in ecclesiastical history, that 
non-Catholic religions were able to unite to such an extent. 
The fact that the Protestants of the West and the Schis- 
matics of the ast strove for ecumenical unity in the 
spirit of repentance, desire and prayer, while heretofore 
they had always emphasized their peculiarities and dis- 
similarities, connotes a change of untold magnitude. Cath- 
olics look upon this movement as that of friends who 
had been sullenly bent on following their own way, only to 
stop suddenly, ponder and then retrace their steps to find 
the common path. However, Catholics, although recog- 
nizing the great and unparalleled change of attitude in this 
movement, fear that it may miss the common path and 
enter on new by-paths, that in fact it may lose itself in 
the labyrinthian ways of its own mind, and thus prolong 
indefinitely the separation. 

Our apprehensions are aroused over the union of the 
Protestants of the West with the Schismatics of the 
East; it seems to forebode longer separation and to fore- 
stall further attempts at unity. For it is the first time 
in Church history that the Eastern Schism united itself 
publicly with Protestantism. In the past, at the Council 
of Lyons in 1274 and in that of Florence of 1439, the 
Churches of the East united for a short time with Rome: 
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but in Stockholm a part of the Eastern Church sought 
“higher unity” in a common session with Protestants. 
The question therefore arises: “ Will not the search for 
a ‘higher unity’ render it extremely difficult for then 
to find the true unity?” ‘ 

The “ Message of the Conference to the World” says 
that its 600 delegates “ had never before so experienced 
the true unity of the Church” as “ in reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer together, each in his own language.” But we Cath- 
olics ask: “ How can this experience of 600 be compared 
with the visible and spiritual unity of the millions who 
flocked during this past Holy Year to Rome, to the tomb 
of Peter, of him who is the rock on which the world- 
embracing unity of the Church is built? Which of these 
two represents true unity; the 600 at Stockholm, or the 
millions at the Vatican, whose Faith and unity is but 
the token of the Faith and unity of three hundred mil- 
lion's of the universal Church?” It is not difficult to 
answer the question. 

This question leads to one, which a German Protestant 
reporter incorporated in his article on the Confercace. 
He asks: ; 

Is this movement merely the work of a few idealists, or is it 
supported by the 250,000,000 belonging to the Churches repre- 
sented? Will these Churches have the feeling of absolute unity 
from now on, and will this unity be able to counteract the dominat- 
ing influence of the Catholic Church over dissentient Protestant- 
ism? 

He further asks: 

Will these efforts for unity strengthen the single Churches, or 
will they weaken their motifying ideas by making these a common 
possession and will they ultimately combine themselves into a kind 
of syncretism, like that in which the religions of the ancient world 
were cast, losing their identity, and finally disappearing from the 
world? 

Catholics see in these questions matters of great import. 
Syncretism was the violent and forced unification of ail 
ancient religions into the worship of Sol, Baal, Mithras, 
Helios. For hundreds of years it was the only competitor 
to the infant Church, until the civilization in which it was 
borne tottered and fell. Will Protestantism in a similar 
syncretic union manifest its spiritual emptiness; and yet 
remain a competitor of true union by prolonging the 
disunion for another hundred years? Or will it heed 
the warning, avert a schism in its own ranks, and expand 
and unite this movement to that unity, which the will of 
Christ built upon the rock, his Church? At all events, 
the Holy Year, with its millions of pilgrims‘of all nation- 
alities and tongues, assembled at the tomb of Peter, is 
an unmistakable exemplification and realization of this 
unity—much more so than that of 600 delegates at Stock- 
holm, praying the Lord’s Prayer together in many tongues. 


One fact is manifest to all, and the men who are or- 
ganizing the Conference on Faith and Work recognize 
this fact in one of the first prayers of their Prayer Book, 
when they say: “The unity of the Church cannot be 
effected by conferences and votes; it must be accepted 
and received from God. The unity of Christendom can 
be accomplished only by the Church on her knees.” 
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Mergers 


Haroitp AVERY 


HE latest dance-step in the commercial world is the 
“merger.” Everybody is doing it; even in the best 
of circles-it has become a craze. Indeed, the most expert 
exponents of this recent popular pastime are the bankers, 
lawyers and corporation heads who seek to outdo one 
another in their fantastic and exaggerated antics on the 
floor of the business dance-hall. Like the “ Charleston,” 
the merger requires no little acrobatic ability for its suc- 
cessful execution. Doubtless, it is the recurring note of 
financial, legal and corporate gymnastics which has capti- 
vated the minds and spurred the law-dodging imaginations 
of its devotees. There was a time not so long ago when 
both the “Charleston” and the merger, if attempted, 
would have been barred and ruled out, but the general let- 
down we have witnessed lately in public morals is account- 
able for the apparent tolerance of both. 

Theoretically, the merging of two or more competing 
lines of business; the absorption by large manufacturing 
concerns of companies supplying raw or semi-finished ma- 
terials ; or the consolidation of allied lines of trade would 
seem to be harmless in themselves, if not actually beneficial 
to all parties concerned, the public included. When one 
considers the saving in duplication of effort, equipment 
and management; the more even year-round distribution 
of products ; the lowered cost of purchasing materials and 
money ; the possibility of supplying and serving the public 
at lower prices ; it is quite in order to believe that mergers 
and consolidations are of immense value and a distinct 
forward step in the progress toward efficient trade. 

Practically, though, the history of such mergers and 
consolidations, known as Trusts, became such an unsavory 
recital of greed and gouging, price-cutting and price-fixing 
that the public clamor for relief brought forth some sem- 
blance of aid from the Federal Government in the form 
of restrictions, laws and fair-trade vigilance commissions. 
“Trusts” became a by-word and conveyed the idea of 
disrepute. But, today, we have the Trusts again in our 
midst, dressed up this time as mergers ; the same old dance 
with a couple of new steps and a new name. And it is 
safe to assume that this veritable epidemic, which is sweep- 
ing the country, of merging everything from bakeries to 
railroads into gigantic operating companies under the 
guise of business efficiency and public service, is bound to 
give rise to practices as harmful and as disreputable and 
will surely bring in its wake a public clamor for legislation 
more severe and more drastic than that which supposedly 
sounded the death knell of the Trusts. 

The merging of several businesses at the present day 
is accomplished in the main through stock control. It is 
the simple expedient of acquiring a majority of the voting 
stock. This fifty-one per cent or more of the voting or 
control stock of several companies must be held by some- 
one, and so there has arisen that most amazing of modern, 
inanimate, non-producing organizations, namely, th 





Holding Company. There is no wholesale gobbling up of 
a company’s physical assets, such as manufacturing plants, 
equipment, materials, etc. The company so merged with 
others does not even lose its corporate entity; the name 
remains the same, and the merged companies are known 
to and serve the same clientele as before. No public sus- 
picion is aroused. But the control of the companies, 
the formulation of policy, the distribution of earnings, 
surplus and dividends, the vitals, the life of the business, 
pass into the hands and fall under the sole direction of 
the Holding Company. 

To all appearances, as far as the public can see, each 
unit operates exactly as before, but in reality these several 
companies are like teams of horses, each with separate 
harness though all are held tightly reined in the clenched 
palm of one driver; or like subordinate Indian tribes each 
paying tribute to one Maharajah. Under such conditions 
anything is possible. Since control, a voting-stock ma- 
jority, rests with the Holding Company, dividends can be 
passed, though earned, to the hardship often of the 
minority stock holders or partners in each particular unit 
company ; or dividends can be declared, though unearned, 
in order to deplete a surplus built up; then, too, extra- 
ordinary service charges can be imposed on each merged 
company by the Holding Company. * But worst of all, 
and here is where the public becomes interested, any one 
of the units operating under the Holding Company can be 
instructed to jack up prices on the plea that it is actually 
losing money. 

An inspection of Moody’s Manual reveals numerous 
Holding Companies exacting tribute from helpless sub- 
sidiaries ; Holding Companies which build up an enormous 
surplus at the expense of operating units; Holding Com- 
panies which do nothing, produce nothing, distribute 
nothing, thus escaping any existing regulatory commis- 
sions, and yet reap all the harvest. 

In the public utility field such mergers, with the Hold- 
ing Company as the dominant theme, have been plentiful, 
and it is in this particular field that the greatest danger 
lurks. Rendering as they do a service and supplying a 
commodity without which the public cannot get along, the 
Public Utility Company, a unit in a holding-company 
system, after being stood up and knocked down financially 
by its parent, can come before a trade commission or sue 
in the courts for higher rates under the plea that further 
service of a necessary commodity to the public is en- 
dangered because of yearly deficits and insufficient in- 
come. Any operating company under the domination of 
a parent Holding Company can be made to look like a 
pauper and poor earner. : 

We have the very eloquent example of a well known 
public-utility operating company, reported as being 100 
per cent owned by a Holding Company, showing a deficit 
of over three millions of dollars for the year ending 
December 31, 1924, although this company paid its parent 
almost eighteen millions of dollars as dividends. And 
now this same operating company seeks relief in the 
courts, not from the unmerciful financial beating adminis- 
tered yearly by its parent, but seeks to raise its rates 
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and tax the public a substantial increase, because it claims 
it is not making enough money. This looks for all the 
world like the old price-jacking Trust game played with 
soft, sob music in place of the once-familiar “the con- 
quering hero comes.” Public opinion is slow to congeal, 
but once thickened it is safe to predict that there will 
be a fight up Sixth street. 





Education 


The Curtis-Reed Bill Hearings 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


W HEN the National Education Association lobbyists 

persuaded the party leaders to allow a joint legis- 
lative hearing on the Curtis-Reed bill, it is safe to say they 
little guessed the avalanche of opposition that was to 
sweep down on them and their pet project before the 
three days of the hearing had passed. As the last after- 
noon was drawing to a close, only three representatives of 
the N. E. A. were left forlornly to hold the fort, and 
their feelings may be guessed as right up to the end 
speaker after speaker stepped up to the big table and 
voiced opposition to this latest attempt to federalize edu- 
cation in the United States. Much of the opposition 
came from Massachusetts and New England generally, 
and undoubtedly the lesson did not go unremarked in 
White House circles. 

The hearing was held by a joint sub-committee of the 
Senate and House, and was for the purpose of hearing 
reasons why the measure should or should not be re- 
ported out. The Chairman of the sub-committee was 
Senator Phipps, and his senatorial colleagues were 
Senators Copeland, Bingham, Ferris and Couzens. From 
the House come Representatives Black, Holaday, Robsion,. 
Reed, and Lowrey. The representatives were most faith- 
ful in attendance, for the bill would, if ever, be reported 
out in the House. And right here tribute must be paid 
to the Hon. Loring M. Black, Jr., Congressman from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for his faithfulness in attendance and 
intelligent watchfulness. In the three days he accumulated: 
enough damaging admissions from proponents of the bill 
to kill it forever if it ever does get onto the floor for 
debate. 

The hearings were held on Wednesday, Thursday and: 
Friday, Feb. 24-26, in the big caucus room in the Senate 
Office building. The large hall was never crowded, but 
enthusiastic supporters or opponents made up by intensity 
of feeling what they lacked in large numbers. The oppo- 
sition probably reached its high point of emotion during. 
the stirring plea for liberty and local self-government 
made on Thursday afternoon by the Rev. Augustine F. 
Hickey, Superintendent of Schools of the Arckdiocese- 
of Boston. Father Hickey’s acute replies to questions. 
from the committee were superb, and were matched only 
by those of Dr. George Johnson of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, who represented the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. Both of these priests gave Catholics full reason 
to be proud of them. 
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On Wednesday morning at ten o’clock Senator Phipps 
rapped for order. That day was given over wholly to 
argument by the friends of the measure. The N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence was in convention in 
Washington at the time, and the hearing had been care- 
fully calculated to coincide with their presence in force. 
About twenty appeared this opening day, and gave their 
arguments, stressing chiefly the alleged need for dignify- 
ing education by a Secretary of’ Education, the necessity 
of standardizing teaching, and of helping the more back- 
ward of the States, and the insufficiency of the Bureau. 
They had two severe handicaps, and Mr. Black did not 
hesitate long in bringing them out fully. They could not 
defend the proposed Department without attacking the 
present Bureau, and they could not conceal their desire 
for Federal aid. Time after time, under Mr. Black’s 
questioning, they betrayed their real ultimate purpose in 
the bill to be a large appropriation, and this in turn laid 
them open to the charge that the bill is insincere and a 
fraud, since on its face it makes very modest demands. 
They attempted to defend the Bureau against their own 


attacks by placing the blame on Congress and insufficient ~ 


appropriations, but this was an unfortunate step, for it 
was promptly pointed out that their whole objection on 
this score could be simply met, namely, by more money 
for the Bureau. The chief argument against the bill, that 
it federalizes and centralizes control of education, they 
did not attempt to meet, probably because that is just 
what they do aim at by the bill. 

Thursday was to have been given over to the opponents 
of the bill, but every fourth or fifth speaker appeared 
for it. Readers of America will not need to be told the 
arguments that were advanced against the bill, for they 
have been fully elaborated and set forth in these pages 
by the foremost, and at times almost the only, opponent 
of “the same old bill,” the Rev. Paul L. Blakely. Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen, of the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, began the struggle with a scholarly analysis of the 
evils of standardization, so much desired by the N. E. A. 
From then on it was a constant succession of attacks, 
now from the educational, then from the constitutional 
point of view, or that of public policy. 

AMERICA was most capably represented by Mr. John 
F. McCarron, a prominent lawyer of Washington, D. C., 
who attacked the very substance of the measure, and 
presented a close legal analysis of its meanings and im- 
plications. Mr. McCarron was aided in his attack by his 
long familiarity with Federal departmental chicanery and 
executive usurpations, and he was particularly strong in 
his exposure of the methods by which an executive de- 
partment, by means of “ regulations,” can usurp the legis- 
lative function of Congress. He was not cross-questioned, 
and it was remarked that few lawyers who presented a 
purely legal argument were questioned by the committee. 
From that point of view the bill does not bear analysis. 

All possible shades of opinion were heard against the 
bill, and also many large organizations of voting men and 
women, who spoke with a peculiarly potent voice to the 
politicians facing them. It is not my purpose to name all 
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the speakers, for that has been done already by the N. C. 
W. C. News Service. Catholic and non-Catholic edu- 
cators, Catholic and non-Catholic colleges, alumni organ- 
izations, leagues of woman voters, especially from Mary- 
iand and Massachusetts, school teachers and_ school 
superintendents, the N. C. C. M., the N. C. C. W., the 
Knights of Columbus, and public-spirited men and women 
appearing at their own expense, all were heard against 
the bill on Thursday afternoon, and on Friday after- 
noon. On Friday morning the N. E. A. appeared again, 
in a desperate attempt to stem the tide of opposition. Dr. 
Payson Smith, of Massachusetts, who was forced to admit 
that he did not represent his State, and Dr. Mann, of the 
Federal Council on Education, who is popularly supposed 
to have written the bill, appeared along with the young 
“research specialist” of the N. E. A., who delivered 
himself of this priceless and never-to-be-forgotten gem 
of wisdom: “ Education as a science came into being in 
1900”! On Friday morning also the following state- 
ment was read into the record from the Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., General Secretary of the N. C. W. C.: 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference emphatically protests 
against the present Senate bill no. 291 (House No. 5000) on the 
grounds that it is an entirely unnecessary piece of legislation, that 
it is potentially extremely dangerous, and wholly inadvisable. 
What the bill calls for is already being done by the Federal 
Bureau of Education and what further may need to be done can 
be done fully and efficiently by that same Bureau with additional 
appropriations. 

On Friday afternoon at three-twenty o’clock, there were 
still a dozen opponents of the bill to be heard from, and 
Senator Phipps arose to announce that speakers would be 
limited to ten minutes. Supporters of the bill had 
dwindled to three lonely paid agents of the N. E. A., but 
the wave of opposition rolled on. Towards the close of 
the hearing Mr. William F. Montavon, representing the 
N. C. W. C., arose to speak, but he was cut off after 
fifteen minutes by the time limit. The last speaker was 
Mrs. Thomas R. McGoldrick, representing the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae, who fittingly 
answered seven of the principal arguments of the bill. 

Would the bill be reported out of committee? That 
was the only question left on the tongues of all as the 
hearing adjourned. Since practical politics would play 
the most important part in it, that was a hard question to 
answer. But this was certain, that if it ever should come 
to the floor of the House, an avalanche of argument, if 
strengthened by an avalanche of public opinion properly 
presented, would finish it, and let us hope for good. 


Note and Comment 
Honoring the 


Blessed Sacrament 

F bders reading its description of the means by 
which the faithful of Spain manifest their devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, one is ready to agree 
with the South African Southern Cross that nocturnal 
adoration is indeed popular there. We are told that 
in Madrid there are thirty-two groups of men who 
provide worshipers for every night in the year, 
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each group taking one night a month. Assembling 
under their banner, the men march to the church 
where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. The watch- 
ers begin their hour of prayer, the others retiring to 
sleep on camp beds in a room attached to the sac- 
risty, whence they come to relieve guard before the 
Altar, hour after hour. After midnight they are re- 
inforced by men who have finished their work on 
the tramways, in the newspaper offices, etc. At six 
in the morning all assemble for Mass and the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. The association has 4,000 
members in Madrid. Moreover, says the Southern Cross, 
there is perpetual adoration in the daytime in one or other 
of the churches. The members enrolled in Madrid for this 
are over 2,000 women, and 300 youths, known as the Tar- 
cisios (in honor of St. Tarcisius, the boy martyr of the 
Blessed Sacrament). Later on they will be recruits for the 
nightly adoration. In all Spain the adorers number about 
100,000 in 700 groups, and the 7 arcisios 8,000. 

With such admirably practical devotion to the Lord 
of Hosts in their midst, it is not difficult to account 
for the blessings which the kingdom of Spain is re- 
ported to be enjoying, or the thriving Catholic life 
to which recent quotations in these columns have 
borne testimony. And the spirit which is being en- 
gendered in the boys of Spain, as evidenced in the 


above reference to the Tarcisios, augurs well for 
their future and the future of their country. 
Catholic Art 
Federation 


BEAUTIFUL and expressive picture of St. Rita 

before the crucified Christ, painted by Father 
Raphael, O.S.B., appears in the Catholic Art Bulletin 
(No. 67) and has elsewhere been reproduced in the Cath- 
olic press. For six years Fr. Raphael has labored to 
develop the Catholic Art Federation founded by him. At 
the end of that time he now finds that little progress has 
been made. And yet there has been a vast development 
of secular organization in the same field. Catholic art, 
as he says, has its own distinctive mission and calls for 
its specific guild. “Art for art’s sake,” is the motto of 
the world, “ Art for God’s sake” is the ideal of distinc- 
tively Catholic work. It is interesting to observe that 
Father Raphael’s organization, according to his own state- 
ment, was launched after reading in AMERICA, some six 
years ago, an article by the noted architect John T. Comes 


which concluded with an appeal to the Bishops 
to evolve in conjunction with architects a comprehensive practical 
plan to take our art out of the present vicious system and place 
it back in its proper sphere of dignity—the position it occupied in 
former ages. ° 

The new Federation was not to actualize at once this 


“ comprehensive practical plan,” but to prepare the way 
for its future development. If the response to Fr. 
Raphael’s appeals throughout all these years has been 
meager, he is not discouraged, but more than ever de- 
termined to continue his work in the firm hope that it 
must eventually succeed. The art schools of the country 
have at present an enrolment of over 100,000 pupils, why 
then should not Catholic art be able to come into its 
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own? Year after year Fr. Raphael has been editing 
his Catholic Art Bulletin as a page appearing monthly 
in the Daily American Tribune. Hereafter he wishes to 
make of this page an open forum in which the subjects 
of Catholic art interest can be discussed. 





Virginia Joins 
the List 


EPRESENTATIVES of all the “ patriotic” or- 

ganizations, prominently including the Ku Klux 
Klan, were earnest defenders of the bill recently intro- 
duced in the Virginia legislature, “to add a daily Bible 
lesson to the basket-weaving, paragraph-making and other 
curious pastimes which have taken the place of the old 
Three R’s,” as the Baltimore Evening Sun puts it. But 
the Senate committee failed to be impressed by the argu- 
ments of the “ patriotic” lobbyists who fostered the bill, 
and it was voted down. The legislators believed that 
Virginia had managed to get along thus far without having 
compulsory reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
and that failure to introduce such reading at this time 
would not menace the moral fibre of its youth to the 
extent threatened by advocates of the bill. The Rev. 
George McDaniel, a Baptist pastor of Richmond, placed 
himself on record as believing that the proposed measure 
was a trespass on the rights of the Jews, and he reminded 
the legislators that Christians cannot be made by force. 
What America needs more than laws such as the proposed 
one, the Baptist clergyman asserted, is the reestablishment 
of the altar, not in the school but in the home. Despite 
the accumulated defeats with which our self-appointed 
reformers are meeting in the various halls of legislation, 
their discomfiture does not seem to spell discouragement. 
If we fail to be legislated into morality, it will not be 
because the professional custodians of our welfare have 
tired in their efforts. 





Satisfying a 
Crying Need 


M OTHERS who are members of the congregation 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal, will hereafter 
be able to bring their babies with them to church without 
fear either of interfering with the pious recollection of 
the other worshipers, or of having the preacher disturbed 
in his sermon. The clergy of St. Patrick’s have opened a 
Sunday nursery in the parish hall adjoining the church, 
and two trained nurses will be in attendance to care for 
the little ones, while their mothers are hearing Mass. One 
is at a loss to know on which count the Montreal priests 
are to be the more congratulated—on having shown such 
practical ingenuity in solving a time-old problem, or on 
having, in this modern day, such a problem to solve. The 
benefactors of their novel provision will be many. The 
mothers can pray without solicitude or embarrassment, 
and the preacher will not be obliged to complain, as did 
one New England pastor, of his inability “to keep his 
wits on an empty stomach,” the while his flow of oratory 
was being disturbed by the repeated wailing of an inno- 
cent infant in one of the pews. 
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Literature 





Religion and Popular Fiction 
KATHLEEN Norris 
(This is the eighth of a series by eminent novelists dealing with 
the novel. Copyright, 1926, by The America Press.) 

A MERICA, where the arts are concerned, is still only 

a baby; a healthy and engaging, but very young, 
baby. They all tell us so, these English and European 
painters, writers and musicians who come over here to 
lecture to us, or who write about us on the other side. 
And perhaps, partially at least, they speak the truth. We 
measure less than two hundred years as a nation, to their 
eight and nine hundred, their one and two thousand. Con- 
troversially this puts us at a disadvantage, and they rush 
in upon us with their criticism and advice. Where is our 
Milton, they ask triumphantly, our Dante or Goethe or 
Shakespeare, where is our Michael Angelo, our da Vinci, 
our Wagner or our Beethoven? And where, we Cath- 
olics go on to ask ruefully, is our first Saint, our Francis 
or Teresa? 

Historically, as a nation, we are not as old as England 
was when John signed the Great Charter, as France was 
under Charlemagne. And no class is made to feel this 
stinging sense of age inferiority more painfully than the 
writers, who mutter desperately the names of Emerson, 
Mark Twain and Edgar Allan Poe, well aware that if 
the standard is to be brought as low as at least two of 
these names imply, the case for American letters has not 
been materially strengthened. 

But these lecturers, critics and commentators have only 
a verbal advantage, after all. The hoarded literature of 
all the ages is ours as much as theirs, and in many cases 
our appreciation of their great names is keener than their 
own. 

Still, it is truly hard to imagine an American small town, 
or a chain of small towns, producing, in a few genera- 
tions, a score, two score, of masters like Angelico, 
Ghirlandaio, Baroccio, Bellini, Tiepolo, and all the other 
inspired peasants who put upon cheap canvas the im- 
mortal babies, the eternally glorious Madonnas before 
whom we still stand stricken to silence. It is not easy to 
fancy some mid-western town, Red Bluff for example, 
giving to the world another Shelley, Keats, Milton, 
Chaucer or Browning, or even a Fielding, a Dickens or a 
Thackeray. A Saint—a real live Saint from Tucson, 
Arizona, or Medford, Oregon—how odd it sounds! We 
all agree it is not a probability. 

So we let the Europeans go on telling us that we have 
not the secrets of these things yet. And we don’t ask them 
if our more practical achievements, our milk stations and 
clinics and schools, our health boards and wage laws and 
libraries and sanitation aren’t artistic miracles too, in 
their modern way, and quite as amazing from the Euro- 
pean standpoint as anything we are apt to find across the 
water. 

Meanwhile, it is the secret hope of every American 
writer, and of every individual in the horde of beginners 
who don’t yet quite merit the rank, and of every high- 
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school girl whose essay takes the prize, and every seven- 
teen-year-old boy who gets his first job on a newspaper— 
that he is someday to write the great national novel. 

Ask an Englishman what he considers the greatest 
English novel, and he has twenty classics from which to 
choose. He knows, as he states his choice, that you and 
I have read this novel; “ Romola” or “ Vanity Fair,” 
“The Tale of Two Cities” or “Tom Jones,” and that 
back of him stands the approving judgment of millions 
and millions of story-readers. 

But when we Americans are asked what we cousider 
the great, or one of the great, American novels, what can 
we say? 

“Tom Sawyer” isn’t a novel. “The Virginian” and 
“ Peter Stirling” had their day, to be sure, but so did 
“Trilby” and “The Dolly Dialogues” and “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” All these surely are not great? 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which holds its own beside 
“ Alice,” was written by an Englishwoman in America, 
and our American Henry James was educated in Europe, 
and preferred to live there, and be identified with England ; 
saying, or at least quoted as saying, that his work and his 
natural sympathies were more at home there than in his 
native New England. 

Even if we call him American, does his work live? Is 
the new generation reading Henry James, as our gener- 
ation read Ruskin and Pater and Morris, Newman and 
Greene and Stevenson, Barrie and Shaw and Phillips? 
I don’t think so. Philosophers do still read Emerson, 
nature lovers still carry slim volumes of Thoreau, poets 
will always keep the name of Emily Dickenson alive. But 
here are three; who else? 

Back of great writing must be great living. And we 
are not living greatly, in America, just yet. We lack the 
essential, simple, and yet supernatural law, in our liter- 
ature, as we do in our daily lives. In the unlovely scramble 
of every crowded hour, in the feverish pursuit of amuse- 
ment and stimulation, artificial beauty and artificial ideals, 
we have not built back of ourselves that fine and pure 
code that is really our Christian heritage, whether we 
know it (or care to admit it) or not. Religion, with us, 
is apt to be a hidden thing. It is not openly, triumph- 
antly displayed, as the actuating force in our whole 
scheme ; as the reason for purity and love in our homes, for 
dignity and spiritual courage before the world. 

It was different in Dante’s day, Goethe’s day, Raphael’s 
day. Shelley, Burns, Shakespeare might break the law, 
might escape from it, if they would. But that did not 
weaken the influence, or indeed make them less an actual 
part, of their respective times, of times saturated with 
the richness of hundreds of years of open and simple 
and universal and incessant evidences of Faith. 

Even today, in comparatively non-Catholic England, 
they are much more courageous than ourselves. New- 
man, and the novels of Father Benson, Patmore, Ches- 
terton, Belloc, may write what they will, and all England 
reads. 

But Americans—do you who chance to read this know 
this fact?—Americans “do not like religion in stories.” 
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Every time one puts Benediction or the mention of fish 
on Friday into a novel, there is a burst of protest. Once, 
years ago, when as a much younger writer I happened to 
put flowers on an altar on Holy Thursday, I received one 
hundred and fourteen letters of protest, most of them 
scornful, some of them angry. Also an editorial was writ- 
ten, headed scathingly “Calls Herself Catholic.” These 
things burned very deep at the time, as similar things have 
burned deep in the hearts of many other Catholic writers 
I know. As a matter of fact most of us now make our 
heroines preferably of any other faith but our own. Girls 
of other persuasions may be allowed to be hot-tempered, 
ill-advised, indiscreet. But not Catholics. 

“For goodness sake keep religion out of your books!” 
plead the letters, good-naturedly, wearily, impatiently. 

“That’s good advice,” an old writer said to me, years 
ago, when I was beginning. “Leave the Church out. They 
don’t like it.” 

And until last year, when the temptation to write the 
story of an Irish family in America, and the absurdity of 
attempting that without giving the Church at least some 
of her rightful share in their lives, resulted in “ Little 
Ships,” I followed this advice. And anyone who cares 
to study the situation a little will see that almost all Cath- 
olic writers do so; that is, they “leave the Church out!” 


Apparently the only form in which Catholic readers 
like Catholic characters in books is in the form of saints; 
the women all lofty and holy and supernaturally self- 
controlled, the men pious and noble, the atmosphere of 
Catholic homes little short of Heaven itself, and all the 
non-Catholic characters being impressed, softened, con- 
verted, and saved by the score. But this—more shame to 
us !—is neither true, nor interesting as fiction. The slow 
fight toward the saving of our souls is not picturesque and 
poetic, and our lives are darkened by mistakes and weak- 
ness and stupidity in pretty much the same proportion as 
other men’s and women’s lives. 

When the day comes when we can point to all the bad 
persons in the world, and say truthfully: “ Those are not 
Catholics,” and to all the good ones, and say “ Those are,” 
then Catholic fiction may be both truthful and palatable 
Meanwhile, until that day, is it not possible that an atti- 
tude a little less sensitive might help to stabilize our liter- 
ature, and give to future generations true pictures of us 
as we are, faulty, crowded, extravagant, pleasure-mad, 
hard-working, somewhat materialistic men and women, 
but 

But with what is petty and sordid and stupid in our 
scheme made just a little less animal because, whether we 
fail it daily, seventy times seven or not, we have back of 
us our Faith. It lives, in one form or another, in the 
greatest pictures, the greatest poems, the greatest books. 
“ Adam Bede,” “ Resurrection,” “En Route,” “ The 
Brothers Karamazoff,” one can hardly imagine these 
books without that thread of pure gold to make them real. 

And if we demand it, we may have this element, not 
mawkish and moralizing, not unnatural and idealized, but 
real, in the books of America. To praise it when it is 
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found, to help young readers to find and enjoy books 
whose plots include the influence of religion, and to de- 
mand in bookstores books suitable for “a Catholic child, 
man, woman ” are three of the ways in which we may let 
the outside world know that we have missed this note 
from our national literature, and that we feel American 
letters weakened and make less stable and less effective by 
its omission. 


If our Faith is the most important influence in our 
lives, it should have its place in our books. And con- 
versely, if our books are to be true, they cannot live with- 
out it. 


[Mrs. Norris is the author of the following books: “Mother” 
(1911); “The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne” (1912); “ Poor Dear Mar- 
garet Kirby” (1913); “Saturday's Child” (1914); “The Story 
of Julia Page” (1915); “The Heart of Rachel” (1916); 
“Martie, the Unconquered” (1917); “Undertow” (1917); 
“Josslyn’s Wife” (1918); “Sisters” (1919); “Harriet and the 
Piper” (1920); “ Beloved Woman” (1921); “Certain People of 
Importance” (1922); “ Butterfly” (1923); “The Callahans and 
the Murphys” (1924); “Noon” (1924); “Rose of the World” 
(1924) ; “ Little Ships” (1925); “ The Black Flemings” (1926).] 


THE CARPENTER 


He was the man of action, 
Captain of industry, 

And his soul was like a single pearl 
Lost in the sea. 


He was up and doing 
By daylight and by dark, 

And the sheltered veins within him 
Sang like a lark. 


He swung the adze, the hammer, 
He paid the public tax, 

And his heart burned like a candle 
Virginal, of wax. 


Coming home at evening 
He had his loaf and wine, 
And he saw in a young Child's eyes 
All the stars shine. 


He read in a Woman’s face 
The sum of love and beauty, 
As all the while he went about 
Doing his duty. 


Daily his carpenter’s shop 
Was swept by seraphim, 

Almost, the Son of God 
Was lackey to him. 


An eagle once on Patmos 
Soaring, saw and heard 

The secret things that Joseph knew 
Who never said a word. 


Most blessed, baffling man, 
History’s one sphinx,— 
It must be heaven is 
What Joseph thinks. 


Cuartes L. O’Donne t, C. S. C. 
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REVIEWS 


Miniature Portraits. By Gépton TALLeMANT SIEvR DES 
Réavx. Translated by Hamish Mites. New York: Brentano's. 
$4.00. 

In the American Grain. By WittiAm CarLos WILLLAMS. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $3.00. 


Gédéon Tallemant was part of the Parisian life of a good 
stretch of the seventeenth century. In his “ Historiettes” he has 
left us vignettes of the men and women, his contemporaries, who 
were prominent in the world of affairs. Of these his translator 
has selected some two dozen for the present volume. For the most 
part the sketches are brief, though to Richelieu a good many 
pages are given, and they are made up of small gossip chiefly 
about the court and courtiers, much of it not very edifying. Tal- 
lemant records a side of the lives of these gay and worldly people 
not usually found in history books, some of it interesting but 
most of little moment. His narrative is very frank and there is 
no attempt to flatter much less to hide faults. Apparently he 
never intended that his sketches should be given to the public 
and they were not published till some forty years after his death. 
It is interesting to record that in 1685 some years hefore his 
decease Tallemant “apostatised” from Protestantism to Cath- 
olicity. 

New evaluations are put on familiar American heroes by Mr. 
Williams in his latest study. Yet the reader will puzzle over 
their worth for the volume evidences bad psychology, questionable 
history and poor literary taste. Some of the old idols are shattered. 
The author has a good word for the Indians and Negroes but he 
is unsparing with the Puritans. Aaron Burr and Daniel Boone 
and Edgar Allan Poe are his favorites. To Pére Rasle he is 


‘ especially sympathetic. Sophisticates will read much between the 


lines. The author is best in his aphorisms but the style is most 
annoying, on the one hand an exotic richness of language and on 
the other that deficiency of grammatical structure that Dreiser 
and others have so popularized. But the book will be read and 
talked about. W. 1. L. 


The Usages of the American Constitution. By HeExkBERT 
F. Horwut. New York: The Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United 
States. By R. B. Mowat. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, $5.50. 

Bryce alone among Englishmen has given us an interpretation 
of the Constitution that is popular, accurate and fairly inclusive. 
Other Englishmen have been less happy in their efforts. Indus- 
trious in marshalling their facts, they somehow lack the vision 
which leads to a true assessing of what they have so laboriously 
gathered. Mr. Horwill, sometime Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford, has succeeded so well that his modest volume need not 
blush to find itself in company with Bryce’s more pretentious 
tomes. He sees much more clearly than do many Americans 
that a written Constitution is one thing, and its interpretation, 
legal and extra-legal, quite another, and that in consequence 
usages hardly reconcilable with the original purpose of the 
document may claim, and gradually receive, common acceptance. 
The author apologizes for “the inclusion of some information 
which to Americans may seem quite elementary” ; we hardly 
think the apology necessary today. Acutely critical but accurate 
is his examination of the practical abolition of the First Amend- 
ment during the war, and of the place of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in ‘he Constitution. Few books teach the moral more 
strikingly that no document, however restrictive of the powers 
of the Government, can protect the citizen against his own care- 
lessness and apathy. 

Mr. Mowat, Fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford, is acting pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Wisconsin. He takes the 
Englishman’s view of Walter Hines Page, but that is the sole 
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sign of partisanship we have been able to discover. For the rest, 
Mr. Mowat treats his subject as befits the matter—in a suave and 
conciliating spirit, without, however, sacrificing the truth. He 
would be a hardy historian who would undertake to defend the 
thesis that in its minor disputes and differences with other nations 
the United States has never been wrong. P. LB. 





The Life of Benito Mussolini. By Marcuer:ta C. Sarrartri. 
Translated by Freperrc Wuyte. New York: The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $5.00. 


There are men of action and men of words. As a rule wordy 
men are not notable for efficient action. Yet there are exceptions 
and Signor Mussolini is one of them. No doubt he talks, but he 
accomplishes things. His favorite axiom seems to be Garibaldi’s, 
“Mere words will not uphoid the State.” In adopting this motto 
for his guidance the Premier has won success and the favor 
of the body of the Italians in Italy. We in America may con- 
demn his program and methods too readily. We lose sight of 
the fact that Mussolini is legislating for Italy and the needs of 
the people who live there. Heretofore there was much talking 
but only insignificant action. Now something useful is being 
done and Italy as a nation applauds. These points are brought 
out by Signora Sarfatti in her biography of the Italian Premier. 
The writer is an enthusiast but one must follow Mussolini en- 
thusiastically or not at all. The ordinary, or if you will, the 
humdrum rules of biography are followed somewhat at a distance. 
The Signura introduces episodes and leads us into by-paths wlicn 
it pleases her. But in the end we have a lively picture of the 
Premier; we see him “doing” from childhood to maturity, from 
the itinerant stone-mason to the great Premier of a great country. 
It is an interesting study by a devoted follower and, say what you 
will, it has charm. F. McN. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By Francis W. 
Hirst. New York: The Macmillan Company. $6.00. 


Here is as complete a picture of the great American as any 
reader would wish. The book gives us the writer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the diplomat, the scholar, the educator, 
the real Jefferson. The author, an Englishman, has written an 
authoritative and interesting study which shows wide reading 
and careful sifting of documentary evidence. The selection 
of Jeffersonian writings, private and official, is most happy. The 
result is the picture of a great democrat for with the Jefferson 
of these pages democracy is a religion. Familiar with French 
revolutionary philosophy he was not in sympathy with its ex- 
cesses. Yet he believed in the rule of the people above any other 
rule. In his theory, even if democracy went wrong there was 
sure to be a righting. He was extreme in his confidence in human 
nature, extreme in his condemnation of the monarchical form 
of government, and terrorized too at the possibility of its revival 
under the Federalists. Hence he fought them and their principles 
to the end of his days, for he believed they were only biding their 
time and using the Constitution as an entering wedge for a 
king. King and priest were to him symbols of tyranny. He 
acknowledged no religion, yet he was not, as the Protestant 
preachers of his day called him, an atheist. He believed in God 
and practiced*humanitarianism as a religion. He was kindly, 
charitable, forgiving, sincere. His scholarship was wide. He 
was a good classicist and in touch with all contemporary scientific 
development. He was also a fine architect as his home at Monti- 
cello and the buildings of the University of Virginia witness. 
He believed too, firmly, in the value of education in a democracy 
and envisioned an educational system that extended from the 
elementary school to the university. His gifts were many and he 
used them for the betterment of mankind. Mr. Hirst has written 
an admirable biography. ‘a — 2 


































































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Little Flower” Bibliography—wWhile Saint Thérése of 
Lisieux remains a popular object of the devotion of the Faithful 
she will doubtless continue to have a more than religious value 
for publishers. The latest additions to her bibliography are two 
neat little volumes, “ Poems of St. Thérése of the Child Jesus” 
(Kenedy. $2.00), and “A Little White Flower” (Kenedy. $1.35). 
Neither volume gives us anything really new about the holy maiden. 
The former contains the poetic effusions of St. Thérése, trans- 
lated by the Carmelites of Santa Clara, California. Though 
faithfully, some of them beautifully rendered, they will be ap- 
preciated rather for the sweet simplicity and devotion they con- 
tain than for any special poetic value. “A Little White Flower” 
is a revised translation of the definitive Carmelite edition of her 
autobiography by the Rev. Thomas N. Taylor, one of the witnesses 
before the tribunal of the beatification. By way of Prologue the 
author describes the canonization of the Saint and gives us the 
background that will help to the better understanding of the auto- 
biography, which is supplemented with a few prayers and hymns. 





In Lighter Vein.—There is much wit and more wisdom in 
“Fool’s Advice” (Henry Holt. $1.75), by Edward A. Singer, 
Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. The book happily com- 
bines the choicest stylistic qualities and culture of the old school 
with the buoyancy of modern youth. Eight occasional talks to 
various academic groups make up the content of the delightful 
volume and each furnishes food for thought, almost invariably 
sound and stimulating. Aphorisms, parables, anecdotes and 
paradoxes add zest to the selections. The final chapter is a tribute 
full of loyalty, gratitude and devotion, to an old professor. 

Arthur (Bugs) Baer in his one-third column of our dailies is 
worth several smiles a day for he furnishes good seasoning for 
a lot of more serious reading. In a book where his quips stretch 
over page after page his art becomes too apparent and he grows 
boring and vapid. We dislike even too much of a good thing. 
Hence it is that “ The Family Album” (Boni. $1.50), disappoints. 





Modern Religious Viewpoints.—The philosophy of “ Paradise” 
(Boston: Christopher Publishing Company. $2.00), by George 
Chainey is sounded in its dedicatory note. It maintains ‘that 
happiness will come when “ instead of believing in a lost paradise 
or painfully seeking one to come” we learn to love humanity. 
For when this is accomplished we shall find this earth “ Eden’s 
gladsome land of every and all delight.” One finds it hard to 
reconcile its contents with Christianity, let alone any specific 
Christian creed, though very copious use is made of Scripture 
texts which, crazy-quilt fashion, a highly poetic imagination weaves 
together to bolster a very unscriptural thesis. 

Preluding the volume with an historical sketch of Palestine and 
its people, the Gospel record and the life of Jesus, Ernest F. 
Scott in “The First Age of Christianity” (Macmillan. $1.50), 
professes to lead his readers tq the study of Christian origins from 
the modern point of view. One does not wonder therefore at his 
rejection of the testimony of Josephus regarding our Lord or his 
explanation of Christ’s failure to make earlier declaration of His 
divinity because “he was not yet entirely clear in his own mind,” 
or his interpretation of Peter’s primacy. The value of Dr. Scott’s 
contribution to New Testament study will necessarily be limited to 
those of his Protestant readers who share his modern views. 

That a godless world must inevitably be a sad world is the lesson 
that Mitrie Rihbany strives to emphasize in “Seven Days with 
God” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). In its successive chapters one 
finds much that is illustrative and convincing, as in the considera- 
tions he presents on Prayer. Mr. Rihbany, now a Protestant 
minister, formerly a member of the Greek Orthodox Church, is 
critical of many of the so-called discoveries of modernists yet he 
himself relegates to the old-fashioned some of the Scripture 
narrative because “such ideas are being dispelled by modern 
knowledge.” 
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Varia.—Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of 
Toronto, is the fifth of the lecturers selected by the trustees of 
the Sir George Watson Foundation for American History, Litera- 
ture and Institutions, the purpose of which is to promote cordial 
relations between the two great branches of the English-speaking 
world. His addresses, delivered in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Belfast, are now 
given the public in “ The United States as a Neighbor” (Mac- 
millan). Under such heads as Trade and Commerce, the Common 
Elements of Population, Determination of Boundaries, etc., the 
Canadian schoolman reviews the relations of his country with the 
United States, and is able to vouchsafe the conclusion that each 
is, by comparison at least, a good neighbor to the other. It is 
moreover his conviction that an accumulated influence of mutual 
understanding and common purpose will be effective in accom- 
plishing that union of British and American peoples, which formal 
alliance, as a result of diplomacy, cannot effectuate. 

Except for occasional passages whose technical terminology 
makes hard reading for the uninitiated, “Man and Weather,” 
(Harvard University Press. $2.00), by Alexander McAdic, ex- 
plains in an interesting way some of the fundamental facts that 
our weather men build their forecasts on. Substantially the essays 
represent a series of lectures delivered in the Lowell Institute 
Course in 1924. Professor McAdie is hopetul enough to believe 
that in time there will be a command of the air by men even es 
now there is a command of men by the air. In his opening chapter 
he discusses the importance of weather forecasts in war, making 
it, as it were, a resume of his previous volume “ War Weather 
Vignettes.” 

fe cannot imagine any volume that will more fascinatingly 
serve to introduce one to the industrial and economic history of 
the country than Slason Thompson’s “A Short History of Amer- ° 
ican Railways” (Appleton. $2.00), the second edition of which 
has just been issued. Years of association with the railroad have 
aptly qualified the author to tell, in this the centenary year of the 
“iron horse,” the story of its beginnings and development into 
the great industrial organization we know it to be today. Decade 
by decade he recounts its expansion and all the leading engineers 
and railroad magnates figure in the telling. The volume is 
abundantly iJlustrated and the story has more thrills than many a 
recent novel. 

The Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., has issued the second voluine 
of his series “ Along the Mission Trail.” Leaving Manila we 
sail with the author to Java and thence to the Little Sunda Islands. 
The book should prove particularly interesting since these coun- 
tries are but little known. It is entitled “In the Netherlands East 
Indies” (Techny: Mission Press. $1.25). 

Pulpit and Platform.—More than one pulpit orator has sketched 
the leading characters that center around the great tragedy of 
Mount Calvary. In “Cameos from Calvary” (Doran. $2.00), J. 
W. G. Ward discusses them again and not without a certain 
novelty. While not departing from the traditional ideas we have 
of them several stand out in clearer relief,—the degenerate Annas, 
the time-serving Caiphas, the irresolute Pilate. But somehow the 
sketches seem too studied: they lack unction. Herod and the pious 
women about the cross are noticeably deficient characterizations 
and as for Mary, the Mother of Jesus, Dr. Ward’s treatment of 
her is cold and unsympathetic, not unlikely because he “ cannot 
give her the exalted place which the Roman Church has assigned 
to her.” And yet some Protestants have characterized her beauti- 
fully and sympathetically ! 

For more than seventeen years President William Alfred Millis 


‘has been speaking to different student groups of Hanover College. 


From among his addresses some fifteen have been gathered 
together in “Half Hours with College Students” (Stratford. 
$2.00). They have a varied range but all directly touch some 
phase or other of college life. The style is usually straight- 
forward and virile. Very naturally Catholics will find that much 
is wanting when Dr. Millis handles religious problems. 
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A Man Under Authority. The Little White Hag. Gertrude 
Haviland’s Divorce. Tinsel. Spanish Bayonet. Lodgers in 
London. The Piper’s Fee. 
Though the hero and the heroine in “ A Man Under Authority’ 

(Putnam’s. $2.00), are finely drawn, the character that will prob- 

ably appeal. most strongly to the reader is that of Miss Barnet 

whose utter selflessness endears her to all who have eyes to see. 

The authoress, Ethel M. Dell, is no novice in the art of fiction, 

and she is to be congratulated on having written a love story 

that is healthily realistic and at the same a credit to her artistic 
powers. The Catholic reader will easily detect the false theology 
that mars one or two scenes. 

An international drug ring supplies the action of “ The Lit- 
tle White Hag” (Little, Brown. $2.00), by Francis Beeding. 
Two Americans, one a detective of remarkable ability, the 
other a clever tourist, are the heroes of a story that is 
crowded with excitement. The drug ring is unmasked after a 
series of thrilling episodes, so thrilling in fact that credulity is 
taxed to the breaking point. The story might be called one 
hairbreadth escape after another. Boys in their early teens and 
over-tired readers might find it diverting. 

The .moral of “Gertrude Haviland’s Divorce” (Harper's 
$2.00), by Inez Haynes Irwin, would seem to be that a mother 
makes a grave mistake, when she devotes herself too earnestly 
to the care of her children. It is only when her husband, resenting 
her comparative neglect of him, discards her for another woman 
that Mrs. Haviland really finds herself. In true story-book style 
she accomplishes wonderful things in her little community and 
ultimately secures happiness in a second marriage. The story is 
well told, but the divorce atmosphere pervades the book and makes 
it unwholesome for the Catholic reader. It is unfortunate that this 
theme should be constantly dwelled upon. 

The social climber is always with us but few, it may be, are 
able to appreciate the doubts and fears and heartburnings that 
must be endured in the painful ascent. Readers of “ Tinsel” 
(Appleton. $2.00), by Charles Hanson Towne, will follow with 
interest the story of an ambitious wife of a prosperous awning- 
maker in a small Middle West town. The siren call of social 
prestige lures her to Palm Beach and Newport, where for a time 
she deceives herself into the belief that she has “ arrived”; but 
the disillusionment is tragical. The characters are drawn with 
a sure hand and the tale is convincingly told. 

It is difficult to escape the conviction that Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s latest novel would have profited considerably had the 
author observed Horace’s precept of storing away one’s manu- 
script for nine years before publication. A delicacy of language 
with no loss of literary charm would surely have characterized 
some of the pages; the parts of the plot would have been more 
closely articulated and the choice of significant incidents more 
evident. As it is “Spanish Bayonet” (Doran. $2.00), a tale 
of Florida in the days of the Revolution, though interesting and 
imaginative in thought as well as in expression, reads like a story 
that for want of adequate treatment, lacks proper depth and 
breadth. 

The struggle of human emotions is skilfully told in “ Lodgers in 
London” (Little, Brown. $2.00), by Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. 
Nearly a dozen characters make up the book and each one is 
distinctive. The one complete failure from an artistic angle is 
the religious character, a morbid emotionalist who is supposed 
to be a Jesuit student preparing for the priesthood. Miss Phill- 
potts’ portrayal of this man evidences that she knows nothing 
whatever of Jesuit asceticism and very little about Catholicism. 

Taking the Ruyland family for his characters as he did in 
“ Siege,” Samuel Hopkins Adams writes another novel, “The 
Piper’s Fee” (Boni and Liveright. $2.00), almost in the same 
vein. The ideas of caste, tradition, stock, respectability, center 
around a natural child of one of the Ruylands. With the ex- 
ception of one remarkable girl Adams has not added anything 
to “Siege” except repetition. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 
A Hospital for Sisters 
To the Editor of America: 

We have a convent here for sick and dying nuns. There are 
about 180 Sisters, broken by war or hospital service, gathered 
in this instjtution. 

When in charge of an asylum for the blind, some years ago, 
I found it most difficult to accustom myself to what I was obliged 
to look upon daily, but it is even far harder to behold the good 
Sisters here going to chapel, leaning on their crutches and canes. 
Many of them, I am confident, might be restored to health if 
better food could be offered them, but the high prices render it 
barely possible for us to procure what is absolutely necessary. Not 
merely food, but linen and clothing are wanting to provide properly 
for these poor Sisters. 

Could not some of your readers be interested in our cause? 
Surely the blessing oi Heaven will not be wanting to those 
for whom so many prayers and so much suffering will be 
offered up. 

Gablitz b. Purkersdorf, Austria. 


Is Father Tabb the Author? 


To the Editor of America: 

Having been requested by a prospective anthologist, to whom 
I quoted a quatrain, to “locate” the lines, and knowing that 
many former pupils of Father Tabb are on your list of readers, 
I address this query to your columns, in the hope that they may 
furnish the bit of information, 

It is pardonable to state, I trust, for “locating” the occasion 
when I first heard the lines, that two or three Jesuit Scholastics 
from Woodstock used to be privileged to have a monthly visit 
with Father Tabb at St. Charles College—the older St. Charles’ 
set back upon the higkway from Ellicott City. Woodstock was 
three miles distant, “as the crow flies.” It is needless to state 
that the visitors always enjoyed the hours there, deeming it a 
rare privilege also, when they learned from others that dis- 
tinguished people could never find the shy Father Tabb “at home,” 
etc., etc. Haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

Well, on one occasion, Father Tabb held up a sheet of paper, 
and with a quizzical “What do you think of this verse that I 
have just received?: 


Sr. GoswIna Lisson. 


CREMATION 
Said the clod to the flaming fire, 
“Mount higher :” 
Said the flame to the dying ember, 
“ Remember.” 

Recalling the tentative look in his eyes, I have often wondered 
if the lines were Father Tabb’s own. I know that he was averse 
to any mention of his exquisite poems, or any reading from them: 
in his playful moods he would condescend to read some of his 
witticisms in verse, his “Tab-lets,” as he called them. Perhaps 
some one of your Tabb clientele can answer the queries: Are 
the lines quoted correctly? Is Father Tabb the author of the 
quatrain? 


Worcester, Mass. MicwHaeEL Ean ts, S.J. 


M. V. W.’s Letter 
To the Editor of America: 

In reading the Communication column of America for February 
27, I came upon a letter written by A. T. C. of Portland, Maine. 
Since it was a reply to the outrageous communication of M. V. 
W., I read it most attentively. I wholly agree with A. T. C.’s 
views, but I must say that I rece‘ved a most unpleasant shock 
when I saw his last sentence, “I take it the writer is a woman.” 
This spoiled, for me at least, a letter which gave such promises 
of defending a worthy cause, but which while doing so left an 
opening for further argument. C. J. ON. 
[M. V. W. is a woman.—Ed. Amenrica.] 
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Literary Criticism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From a perusal of the eminent Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s paper, 
“On the Novel,” which appeared in last week’s issue of AMERICA, 
I take it that he is somewhat “peeved” at the success that 
modern novels and novelists are enjoying. Could it be possible, 
I wonder, that he has tried his inspired pen at a novel or two 
whose reception at the hands of the undiscerning “mob” he so 
loftily talks down to, was not as gratifying as he had confidently 
hoped? I confess the general tone of his essay distinctly conveys 
that impression. 

I had thought that Miss Elizabeth Jordan’s contribution to the 
present series of discussions on the novel, which appeared in a 
recent issue, was about as dull, prejudiced, pointless, and un- 
enlightened an article as one would care to waste time reading; 
but I reverse my judgment this week in favor of Mr. Belloc. For 
sheer dull, stupid, uninteresting and uninspired drivel, his paper 
by all odds wins the brown derby. As far as I could discover, 
there was not a fact or an idea in it that was worth the trouble 
to put into words. 

But in this, I am quite willing to concede, Mr. Belloc does not 
depart from his customary form. Both he and his opinions have 
always managed to afflict this correspondent with an acute pain 
in the neck. 

New York. Joun V. KAVANAGH. 


Who Supports Our Catholic Daily? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Now that the Daily American Tribune, our first and only Cath- 
olic daily in English in the United States, has secured pledges 
for the $50,000 worth of stock and several thousand in cash to- 
wards an advertising fund, it may be of interest to learn who 
are the ones really supporting it by patronizing it. 

A study of its subscription lists and names of “ boosters” who 
have promoted its recent campaign for additional funds needed 
to enable it to expand properly after five and a half years of 
strenuous activity, indicates that the vast majority are so-called 
“ foreigners,” including most of the nationalities that have made 
the United States their home. One nationality, however, is sadly 
conspicuous by its absence, and it will be a surprise to many 
to learn that this nationality hails from the “ Little Green Isle,” 
the traditional “Island of Saints” whose activities in all the 
walks of life in this “Greater Ireland” are so prominent and 
successful! 

In a list of 126 “D. A. T. Boosters” the writer could find 
only 11 distinctively Irish names, or only a fraction more than 
five per cent. Surely, when we consider the proportion of Irish 
Americans in the hierarchy, the Catholic weekly press, the army 
and navy, the legal profession and scores of other professions 
and avocations, including the sporting world, this is a dishearten- 
ing and unexpected condition of affairs. Why should not the 
descendants of that noble race that sent so many missionaries 
to heathen countries in Europe and helped to convert them seize 
the opportunity offered in the newspaper field to establish in 
America a Catholic daily press that will bring Truth to millions 
of homes which now subscribe to secular dailies that bring poison 
worse than “moonshine” into these same homes? Witness the 
“ divorces,” “scandals,” “hold-ups” and “murders” daily hawked 
in the streets by Catholic newsboys. 

Here is a sample letter from a new subscriber to the Daily 
American Tribune that many might profit by, though the initials 
signed—W. H. N.—do not reveal the nationality of the writer. 
He says: 

I am out of a daily paper just now and was wondering 
which I should order, a Twin City or a Sioux City, when I 
saw your ad in Our Sunday Visitor, and that decided it for 
me. Of course your paper may be a little later arriving, but 


I want to support it and will wait for the news a little 
longer. I enclose check for $3.00 for six months. 


What will the 1,000,000 foreigners coming to the International 
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Eucharistic Congress at Chicago next June think when they find 
that America has only one Catholic daily in English, and that 
is supported chiefly by so-called “foreigners,” the very ones 
our drastic immigration laws are trying to keep out of this coun- 
try, the boasted “land of the free and home of the brave”! 

The Daily American Tribune caters to every legitimate taste 
in the Christian home, as a glance at its pages will readily reveal. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. Wm. F. Markoe. 


Need of Home Missionaries, Then and Now 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In his “ Catholic Church in the United States” (1857), Charles 
DeCourcy, writing of the vicissitudes with which the early arch- 
bishops in the United States had to contend in administering to 
the Catholics in the country one hundred years ago, said: “ The 
Catholics in the United States, living amid a Protestant popula- 
tion, and influenced by the surrounding ideas of independence, have 
not always shown the subordination ever to be desired towards 
pastors.” 

Archbishop Marechal from his see in Baltimore, wrote from 
time to time to the laity and clergy, calling attention to this 
trend. He had the Hogan schism to contend with, and various 
other congregations, especially in places where Irish and German 
emigrants settled, had unruly spirits who insisted on running both 
the temporal and spiritual government of the pioneer parishes. 
In Marechal’s time (1815-1828), the Catholic population was 
greatly increased by large influxes from Ireland. DeCourcy says 
that: 

The mnmigration, chiefly from Ireland, scattering over the 
country, presented, on all sides, little congregations ready for 

a pastor. When he (Marechal) came, Catholics, or the 

children of Catholics who had almost lost the Faith in the 

absence of religious teachers, gathered around, and converts 
came silently dropping in, chiefly, however, from the more 
enlightened classes. The mass of the American people have 
not been reached. In vain did Thayer and the Barbers, in 
early times, present the Faith to their countrymen; the num- 
ber of those who listen or examine is extremely small. To 
save the scattered Catholics and their children is, and will 
be for a time, the great effort of the limited number of 

Cerey.. -.é « 

So wrote DeCourcy, in 1857. And so might the present day his- 
torian write of today. For, notwithstanding, the apparent increase 
of the Catholic population in the territory now comprising the 
United States, “scattered Catholics and their children” (and 
these include those who have apostatized for temporal and 
monetary reasons), still need more and more watchful priests 
and missionaries in States where the growth of the Church has 
been at a standstill for a hundred years. 

In New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, for instance, there 
are Catholics who have been influenced for a hundred years by 
-their Protestant environment. When Protestant societies were 
being incorporated in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
one finds O’Briens, McGowans, Sullivans, and other outstanding 
Catholic names among the lists of incorporators. In this period 
we find John O’Brien and Patrick Tracy were pillars of the aristo- 
cratic Episcopalian society in Newburyport, Mass. We also find 
James Sullivan, Esq., one time governor of Massachusetts, prose- 
cuting Father John Cheverus, the Catholic missionary for the Maine 
Settlement, because he did his duty. And Sullivan was a grand- 
son of Owen Sullivan of Limerick, a Catholic Irishman! 

Out in the Klan-ridden districts of Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and 
Kansas, one finds the same conditions today. The inland towns 
are full of renegade and apostate Catholics. In the wilds of the 
Southern States the conditions can be repeated. 

We need hundreds of missionaries today to cover these be- 
nighted regions, just as Archbishop Marechal, one hundred years 
ago, needed them. Much can be accomplished by Catholic truth 
vans and well posted laymen and women. The harvest is large 
but the laborers are few! 


Lowell, Mass. Georce F. O’Dwyer. 








